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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
In our ensuing Number, we shall return to the scurrilous Attack of the 
Quarterly Reviewers on the Works of Miss Plumptre and Lady Morgan, 
and expose the fallacy of the Principles by which those psuedo Critics 


have been diverted. 


We respectfully thank Mrs, B. G. for her numerous Favors, and assure 
that Lady that we are sensible whatever she shall please to send to the 
British Ladies Magazine, will be with pleasure perused by every Reader 


of Taste. 


A Frontispiece to our first Volume representing the Cardinal Virtues 
with Symbols of our views will appear in our Number for January. 

The Drawings, aml Engravings of Fashionable Costumes, for our next 
Number will be very greatly improved by Mr. John Hopwood. 

N.B. In this Department we can assure the Public, that Improvement 
will be visible in every successive Number. 

Fquity.—Much as we respect the object of the Institution to which our 
Correspondent’s Letter alludes, the subject does not come within the 


sphere of the British Ladies’ Magazine. 





yRks ANNE PLUMPTRE, 
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MRS. ANNE PLUMPTRE. 


The fair subject of this Memoir 
was the second daughter of the late 
learned Doctor Robert Plumptre, 
who filled with distinguished re- 
putation for many years the Pre- 
sident’s Chair, at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Miss Plumptre from her earliest 
years was ‘strongly addicted to 
study. She seemed the child of 
contemplation ; and her father, 
with those emotions, which only 
the enlightened parent feels, watch- 
ed the growing bud, and poured 
such instruction on her expanding 
mind, that before she had passed 
the green spring of her teens, Miss 
P. had acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of her own, the French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages, and a much greater store 
of Bacon’s Knowledge and Locke's 


Golden Sense. 





The first literary plant of this 
Lady’s cultivation, which she pre- 
sented to the world, and which | 
attracted the observation of men | 
of letters, was the Novel of Antoi- 
netie; her second work was the 
Rector’s Son. 

Kotzebue’s Dramatic Works mak- 
ing a greater noise through Europe | 
than they deserved, and exciting | 
curiosity in England, Miss. P. | 
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commenced her laborious task of 
translating seven of his Plays from 
the German, one of which was the 
famous Tragedy, of Pizarro; and re- 
port says, Miss P.’s faithful 'Trans- 
lation was the moniter to Mr. 
Sheridan, when he adapted this 
celebrated German piece to the 
British stage. 

A Translation of Matthison’s 
German Letters, from various parts 
of the Continent, and Musaus’s 
Physiognomical Travels, was the 
next scientific labor of this Lady. 

Kotzebue, whom his partial 
countrymen compare with our 
Swan of the Avon, the immortal 
Shakespear, increasing in reputation 
and admiration in Britain, induced 
Miss Plumptre to publish the Life 
and literary Career of this pepular 
dramatic Writer: this was suc- 
ceeded by another Novel, under 
the title of, Something New; or, 
Adventures at Campbell House. 
Having recreated herself in the 
fairy haunts of imagination, she 
again resumed her plodding task 
of ‘Translation, and presented to 
the literary world, a ‘Translation 
from the French of Bertrand, of 
the History of the Plague at Mar- 
seilles, in 1720. 

Her next offering at the shrine 
of Science, was “A Narrative of 
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£10 
Three Years Residence in France :” 
and in a short time another Novel, 
the History of Myself and Friend; 
a Translation from the German of 
Lichtenstein’s Travels in Southern 
Africa; a ‘Translation 
French, of Pougueville’s Travels 
through different Parts of the 
Ottoman Empire; Langersdorfl’s 
Voyages and Travels, from the 
German ; and her last work (as yet 
published) a Narrative of a Resi- 
dence in Ireland. What an Her- 
culean labor has this Lady accom- 
plished! the greatest part of which 
being Translations imposed greater 
diflicultics on ber task, 


The English 
indebted to her 
though her pen marks not the 
nervous line, or finest strokes of 
genius, her ‘Translations disclose 
faithful intelligence, and plainly 
pourtray all the objects of the ori- 
ginal writers: nor are her Novels 
and Narratives destitute of interest. 

A diversity of opinion will always 
exist among mankind; perhaps to 
this opposition, society owes the 
preservation of its most valuable 
blessings. Bigotry, with his dark 
shadows would quench the lamp of 
reason ; and tyranny complete the 
wreck of human welfare, in extin- 
guishing the sacred flame of freedom, 
did not some pure breasts, designed 
by heaven as repositories for the 
eternal elements of truth, stand up 
with seraphic grandeur, and shame 
the Dagon, and shake with terrors 
the oppressor's brow. 


Reader is much 
diligence; and 


Miss P. by her liberality of sen- 


timent, andthe reprehensible Wool- | 


stoneroftian opinions, sparingly scat- 





fromthe | 


Temperance. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 








of virtue, 


tered through her volumes, has 
drawn before the public, the ma- 
licious displeasure of her secret 
enemies, particularly the Quarterly 
Reviewers, whose disgusting wit we 
are ashamed to deposit on the 
shelves of our libraries. Unawed by 
the weight of their metal pop guns, 
(the artillery of school boys) we will 
challenge their traiu, and fairly 
meet them in the field of talent, 


_ to prescribe the limits of their and 
|| our critical dominions. 


Our faithful duty is, the defence 
humanity, and female 


| genius; and to lessen our disappro- 








bation of this humorous Critique, we 
would request the writer to produce 
so many original works, and useful 
translations, as Miss P.—- to delight 
low wit and broad grins in the 
Quarterly Review, and a_ critique 
in the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Miss Plumptre, we allow, may 
differ from some of the standard 
opinions of us and our forefathers ; 
but the contest of mankind is not 
for the substance, but the shadow. 


| She may cast her eye to the lower 
floor of society, 


and shed a tear 
upon its miseries. She may heave 
a sigh to heaven for the happiness 
of all the human race. Undazzled 
by the rays of power, she may view 
evils ambushed in their gilded splen- 
dors—She may estimate society, 
from its effects, not institutions. 
Yet these liberal excursions of the 
mind will not extinguish her charity 
for man, the pure friendship of her 
breast ; or chill that fervor towards 
man’s creator, which will ever burn 
in the pure intelligent breast, till it 
depart to light the soul through the 
bright azure to immortality and bliss. 


oe — 


ON TEMPERANCE. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Aristotle, that mighty schoolman 
and searcher into things, declared 
Fortitude to be the most noble of the 
virtues, Had the Stagyrite lengthened 
his reflection, he would have added, 
that this eminent virtue, without the 
aid of Temperance, whom we style the 
wihate robed queen of the virtues, that 


i 


} 

| 

| 
| 
j 
} 


restrains the ardours and properly 
directs the energies of them all. 
Courage would sink to a furious and 
ungovernable passion, injurious to 
its possessor, and destructive of the 
social welfare of man; and if Tem- 
perance be not according to the 
Grecian, the most brilliant of the 
human qualities, she certainly is the 
most useful. Temperance, in the 
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language of physics, is to the soul as 
a fine climate is to the earth; the 


latter produces all the abundance of 


the fairest flowers, and Juxuriant 
crops of the sweetest fruits ; cloudless 
skies and gentle dews, that give 
constant refreshment to the treasures 
of the earth: the former gives health 
and vigour to the body, sheds a 
perennial serenity of mental light on 
the soul, fills the heart with cheer- 
fulness, and preserves its rose of 
peace in perpetual bloom, which the 
regulated passions never injure, but 
find nourishment and bliss in its 
fragrance. Vice dare not pollute 
this sacred elysium ; nor can the ac- 
cidents of life cloud its lustre. Love 
enteis the peaceful mansion, not to 
wound, but with his purer joys, to 
heighten its transports and complete 
its bliss, in presenting his conuubial 
myrtle. Friendship burns there her 
everlasting torch; and religion comes 





with her holy censor, to strengthen, | 


the mind against human afflictions, 
and illumine with stronger light the 
vista of eternal life. ‘To be tem- 
perate is to be happy ; without this 
divine quality, man is as a vessel 
without a rudder on the tempestuous 
waves ; Reason loses her sovereignty 
and he becomes the sport of his pas- 
sions, driven by their gusts; he 
fancies happiness in every distant 
prospect, which vanishes as he ap- 
proaches ; nor does he find his error, 
till beset by all the quicksands of 
life, and in danger of sinking. He 
knows not that the gaol of happiness 
is fixed in his own breast; and in 
pursuit of the pleasures of life he 
wanders farther from her temple. 
His life is an unintermitting tempest, 
and not till he arrives at the brink of 
eternity, docs he view and estimate 
the prize he now no longer can 
possess, and which his ungoverned 


passions prevented him from enjoy- | 


ing. The intemperate man has no 
government of his own conduct : the 
accident of the moment excites his 
action, which is always irregular, 
and centres in some sensual gratifi- 
cation, which terminates in disease, 
disappointment, and discontent. He 
possesses not social love; the ery of 
the desolate orphan, and complaint 
of the afllicted, reach not his ear, or 
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| excite compassion in his breast. The 
| gifts of life but inerease his miseries ; 





for he understandeth not this truth, 
that happiness does not exist in the 
wealth, but the proper distribution 
of it. He can never be a wise man ; 
for intemperance destroys the vigour 
of the body, clouds the mental at- 
mosphere, and distorts all objects 
within its orbit, and whatever may 
be his conclusions of things, they are 
the results of error. Religion, the 
attendant and solace of man on 
his perilous journey through life, is 
not heard in his boisterous career ; 
nor, whilst strength supperts his 
debaucheries, does a prayer of piety 
breathe from his lips, or the spirit of 
love, warm his callous heart. ‘That 
God, who created him, and intended 
him happy, who gives everlasting 
bliss and life to the virtuous, is 
scarcely remembered, but by oaths : 
till nature, tottering with pain and 
infirmity, arrives at her journey’s 
end. ‘lhe intemperate man cannot 
taste that purest joy, next to immor- 
tal, the chaste happiness of wedlock, 
where the bosom of the tender wife 
is the haven of the good man’s 
peace, and her arms the sanctuary 
of his safety and bliss: his disorderly 
passions allure him from this blissful 
asylum, to meet disease, dishonour, 
ruin, and often death, in the seduc- 
tive haunts of lewd women—the 
worst of vipers that the earth does 
bear: neither can the intemperate 
man be a good and happy father, 
immersed in his loathsome pleasures, 
he attends not to that most pleasing 
of parental duties, the education of 
his children ; but, it they possess sense 
and feeling, must shock them by the 
example of his evil courses: and if 
they are headstrong and ungovern- 
able, will seduce them to fellow his 
own vices; thus multiplying the 
victims of evi, and conducting to 
shame and wretchedness those ob- 
jects, which proper affection in a 
father should have guarded from 
temptation, by his own examples of 
virtue, and secured their happiness 
in this life with a proper sense of 
religion and social duties, and the 
means to assist them from their in- 
dustry with independence. Nor can 
the intemperate man be tke good 












































































212 
subject of any state: if wealihy and | 
in an official situation, he isled more 
by his passions than his reason ; he 
is oppressive, cruel, and unjust ; his 
decisions are hasty, and guided by 
self-interest he Jistens not to the 
dictates of justice ; and the poor 
man’s case is but as the dust upon 
the balance, when opposed by wealth 
or power. Nor can the intemperate 
man be called a rational being, 
as all his actions are instigated by 
passion, not reason. There is no 
man can be esteemed happy who is 





English Comedy. 









not temperate, whose life is as a 
clear gently flowing stream, which 
discovers in its silver breast the 
polished pebbles ; and whose serene 
countenance, like the current, shews 
all the inward treasures of his chaste 
and blissfulsoul. We will conclude 
this article with these elegaut lines 
of Mrs. Chandler, on ‘Temperance : 
Tis’ to thy rules, O Temperance! that we owe 
All that from health or wealth can flow ; 


Vigor of boly! purity of mind! 
Unciouded reason, sentiment refin’d ! 


Clericus. 


nek oe 
ENGLISH COMEDY. 
eh 
Thalia, on fantastic toe, natural. ‘Their plots are but pan- 


Comes with her good humor'd smiles, 
Aud in her glass such follies shew, 
The heart to virtue she beguiles. 


Though Comedy is not so digni- 
fied and commanding as her sister, 
* the weeping muse,” iu the repre- 
senta.ion of the human passions, 
yet her faithful mirror, which reflects 
the glittering shapes of folly as they 
rise, is as useful a moralist to man- 
kind, ‘Tragedy with her tones of 
thunder, astonishes and affriglits the 
heart, and forces its vices and follies 
to their coverts; but Comedy, under 
her alluring transparencies of humor 
and wit rivets them spectators, 
and shames them into virtue. ‘The 
inglish Comedy, of all the modern 
Thalias, approaches the nearest to 
nature, and is the chastest imitator of 
the ancient drama. ‘The Spanish 
Comedy is a volcano or fiery furnace 
of love—the only passion that moves 
a Spaniard; the dialogue through- 
outa smoaking rhapsody of amorous 
sentences, and their pieces destitute © 
of interest or plot. The French, 
who view but the outside of things, 
has nothing but the shadow or dis- 
tortions of nature (with the exception 
of Moliere’s) in their comedies. Their 
wit is but levity of expression ; their 
character monotonous; and love is 
only talked of, not felt, in their dia- 
logue, their authors are so bound 
down by a certain formal regime, 
resulting from their arbitrary ge- 
vernment and national frivolity, 
their genius cannot imitate things 
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tomimical tricks; and their cha- 
racters of humour, apish bufloon- 
erics. ‘The Italian Comedy is a 
still worse medley of nonsense ; 
(with the exception of Amynta, Pas- 
tor Fido, Phillis of Cyrus, and a few 
others ;) a farrago of affected con- 
ceits, tricks of tiresome buffoonery, 
farcical stratagems, glittering with 
false wit, like base metal concealed 
in a silver wash. It is nothing 
like nature ; but a grotesque unna- 
tural shape, gaudily decorated and 
distorted with grimace, to make the 
* unthinking laugh.” ‘The true aim 
of Comedy, is, * to shoot folly as it 
flies ;” and by holding up her mirror 
to our vices, reprove, without in- 
flicting individual wounds. ‘The kng-~- 
lish stage keeps these objects con- 
stantly in view; they do not mimic 
nature, but absolutely puts on her 
own features. The English comic 
writers, not satisfied with the con- 
tour of things, search all the fold- 
ings of nature’s bosom, and trace 
out all her secret workings, which 
are so faithfully delineated in the 
various passions of their characters 
or actors. ‘The understanding is 
never shocked with unnatural distor- 
tious; the wit of their dialogue, if 
not always attic, is shining and un- 
aflected: and in many of our best 
authors, rivals the Grecian splendor ; 
and though they do not confine 
themselves strictly to unity, like the 
ancients, yet in their aberrations 
from the classic course, they make 
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amends, by affording greater variety 
of incident and sallies of humour ; 
and when the heart is pleased, it is 
in vain for the head to plead. Fo- 
reigners of distinguished talents, 
though they severely criticise and 
condemn this defect in our writers, 
universally allow the English Drama 
to be the most perfect of the mo- 
derns. ‘They say we seldom mistake 
nature, though we sometimes dig 
beneath the ore ; through that un- 
wearied spirit of research, that cha- 
racterises the sober genius of the 
English nation. ‘Che first and most 
celebrated English disciple of Thalia, 
was the witty Ben Johnson, con- 
temporary with the immortal Shaks- 
peare. ‘The portraits of his Come- 
dies are so just; his dialogue so na- 
tural, and savoured with the true 
attic ; his judgment so correct ; and 
the crayon with which he marked 
the living follies so much like na- 
ture’s pencil; that, notwithstanding 
the fluctuation of manners, bis al- 
chymist will ever delight the reader 


of taste, and surprise him with the | 


vastness, correctness, and variety, 


of the author’s genius. Sir Richard | 


Steel, that elegaut and moral writer 
of the Augustan age, as it is styled, 
of English literature, stands next in 
the listof our eminent comic writers. 
His * Conscious Lovers,” is a 
fect and beautiful model of chaste 
Comedy: it possesses those justand 
refined features as ‘Thalia herself 
would wear. The plot is according 
to life; the dialogue elegant and 
sensible ; the characters all natural, 
and in their proper habits ; and the 
subject moral and happy. A late 
celebrated orator (the lamented 
Sheridan,) whose senatorial ha- 


per- | 


rangues will ever teach the British | 


youth the true lessons of patriotism | 


and classic taste, comes next in the 
splendid group of comic writers, 
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and most deserving of the Thalian 
crown. ‘The characters of Joseph and 
Charles Surface, and the thoughtless, 
but amiable Lady Townly, in his 
**School for Scandal,” wiil hold, “‘ as 
it were the mirror up to nature,” to 
the latest generatiou. Joseph, the 
masqued hypocrite, who, veiled in 
morality, gratifies securely his lusiful 
passions, and gets wealthy by allur- 
ing and plundering with his outside 
baits of virtue, the unwary prodigal, 
is a creature of mischief, that ever 
will abound in society. Charles 
Surface, the amiable, giddy, candid, 
and extravagant man of fashion, is 
the exact model of the young, 
thoughtless English gentleman. In 
Lady ‘Townly, is exhibited strongly 
the perils to which young ladics of 
quality, with warm hearts and in- 
expetienced heads, are exposed to 
in the dissipations of fashion. 
Happiness, independance, a hus- 
band’s peace, are all staked for the 
“ Midnight Revel’’—that epidemical 
disease of high life, that fades the 
rose of health, destroys the serenity 
of the mind, and exposes its purity 
to those titled Lucifers, whose daily 
prey is innocence. The nation can 
boast of her Beaumonts, Fletchers, 
Farquhars, Congreves, Gays, and 
many other brilliant authors of Co- 
medy; but our present limits will 
not permit us to comment further. 
We shall conclude this essay, in be- 
stowing a small but sincere tribute 
to departed genius. Mrs; Jordan, 
has as justly represented the charac- 
ters of Comedy, as Mrs. Siddons 
has done those of ‘Tragedy; she 
was the British Thalia—it was not 
the woman, but the Muse herself! 
who, decked in all her smiles and 
lively humour, that made us laugh; 
and touched the chorded heart, and 
forced the chrystal drop whenever 
she spoke of love. Covent Garden. 
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ORIGINAL OR ABSOLUTE BEAUTY. 
St 


Since it is positive that the mind 
does possess ideas of Beauty and 


Harmony, it becomes a necessary | 
‘ . ° : | 
consequence to enquire what is that 


quality in objects, which excites or 
causes those ideas. To discover dis- 
tinctly the general basis or cause of 
the ideas of Beauty in the mind, it 
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will be best, first, to consider it in its 
simple kinds, such as occur in the 
contemplation of regular figures; 
when that same cause will probably 
be found to extend through all the 
parts of the more complex species 
of substances. 

The figures which excite in the 
mind the ideas of Beauty, are those 





in which there is uniformity amid va- | 


riety; agreeable conceptions cf ob- 
jects are also derived from their pro- 


perties of grandeur, novelty, sanc- | 


tity, &c. which will be further treated 
on. But to speak in the language 
of the mathematics, the Beautifal in 


objects is in the compound ratio | 


of uniformity and variety, for where 


the uniformity of bodies is equal, | 
the Beauty is as the variety; and | 


where the variety is equal, the 
Beauty is as the uniformity. Ex- 
amples will prove this self-evident 
truth; First, the variety increases 


the Beauty in equal uniformity. ‘Che || 
Beauty of an equilaterial triangle is | 


less than that of the square; the 
pentagon exceeds the square; and 
this is again surpassed by the hex- 
agon or figure of six sides; but 
when the number of sides is much 
increased, the proportion of them to 
the radius, or diameter of the figure, 
or of the circle to which the poly- 
gons have an obvious relation, is so 
much lost to the observation of the 
mind, that the Beauty does not 
always increase with the number of 
the sides; and the want of paral- 
lelism in the sides of the heptagons 
and other odd-sided figures, always 
diminishes their Beauty. In solids the 
eicosiedron surpasses the dodecae- 
dron; the dodecaedron figure, the oc- 
taedron; the octaedron, the cube; 
whilst the cube in Beauty exceeds the 
regular pyramid, which results from 
this axiomin Beauty and Harmony, 
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| possesed of irregular curve sides. 
| It is therefore a deductible truth, 
that regular solids surpass all other 
solids of equal number of plain sur- 
faces: and this axiom of the Beau- 
tiful, embraces, not only the five 
perfectly regular solids, but extends 
to cylinders, prisms, pyramids, obe- 
lisks, and all those figures which 
share any considerable uniformity ; 
which please the eye more than 
those rude figures which have no 
unity or resemblance among the 
parts. In examining iustances of 
the compound ratio, found in com- 
paring circles with ellipses, not very 
concentric, and in the comparisons 
of the compound solids, the exoc- 
taedron and eicosidodecaedron, with 
the perfectly regular ones, of which 
they are compounded, it will be 
proved, that the want of that most 
perfect unitormity found in the five 
regular figures, is compensated by 
the greater variety in the others, so 
that the Beauty is nearly equal. 
These self-evident truths upon the 
Beautiful, are perceivable and con- 
firmed by the judgment of children 
in the simpler figures, where the 
variety is not too great for their 
comprehension. Children are always 
observed to prefer regular figures in 
their little diversions: they will select 











*‘ the greater varicty with equal uni- || 


formity ;” and on the other hand, 
the greater uniformity increases the 
Beauty amidst equal variety, as, for 
instance, an equilateral triangle, 
or even an isoscele, surpasses the 
scalenum ; a square is more beau- 
tiful than the lozenge, which still is 
superior to the rhomboides; though 
the rhomboides in contour exceeds 
the trapezium, or apy other figure 








| Canvas. 


by choice from among the pebbles 
_ of the brook, those which most ap- 
»yroach the regular figures; though 
perhaps they are not more conve- 


'nient for their sports than the ill 


shapen ones. It is the nascent sense 
of Beauty or taste in their tender 
minds, that directs this harmony of 
choice, inspires them with the wish 
to behold grand buildings, regular 
vardens, &c. and fills their little 
hearts with rapture, as they contem- 
plate their representations on the 
There is the same perma- 
nent basis for the sense of Beauty 
in all the works of nature. In every 


| part of the world which is esteemed 


Beautiful, there is a surprising uni- 
formity amidst an almost infinite 
variety. 

Many parts of the universe seem 
not to have been designed for the use 
ef man; the small spot to which heis 
confined, and with which he has only 
an acquaintance, is but as a bound- 


=_—__ = 


less speck on the drapery of the uni- 
verse. The figures and motions of 
the great bodies of suns and worlds 
that people eternity, and especially 
speaking of those which compose | 
our own solar system, are not ob- | 
vious to the senses, but are dis- 
covered after numerous long obser- | 
vations by the energies of reason || 
and deliberations of reflection; yet, | 
as far as the sense discovers, or rea- | 
son improves the understanding, and || 
extends the sphere of the imagina- 
tion, the structure, order, and mo- 
tion, of every body discernible in 
the creation, are found agreeable to 
the mind’s sense of Beauty. Every | 
object in nature does not appear || 
beautiful to the senses; but there is || 
a great profusion of Beauty scattered || 
over most of her objects, which are | 
readily perceptible to the senses, or 
present themselves to the mind, on 
her reasonings upon those percep- 
tions received byobservation. | hough 
the apparent situation of the hea- 
venly bodies seem to be within the 
periphery of one vast sphere, this is | 
an error caused by the imperfection 
of the organs of sight in viewing 
their incalcuable distances in space; | 
yet as the forms of all the great host 
of heaven, or suns, and worlds are | 
globular, and their orbits generally 
spherical or elliptical, (with the ex- 
ception of comets) with but little 
eccentricity, from the great unifor- 
mity of these figures, they arealways 
pleasing to the mind’s observation. 
In overlooking the obvious unifor- 
mity in the proportion of their quan- 
tities of matter, distances, times of 
revolution with respect to each 


other; what can exhibit a greater || 


instance of uniformity amidst variety, 
than the unerring periods of each 
planet’s revolution on its own axis, 
and journey round the splendid pa- 
lace of his king—the sun and what- 
ever measured variations it makes 
through the obliquity of its axis, or 
spheroidity of its form. In one 
graud period, the fiat of the great 
Creator is accomplished, and the 
tunetul spheres and their sovereign 
suns again commence their sublime 
journey through tle immeasurable 
sapphire. How pleasing to the mind ! 
in contemplating and knowing 
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| the causes of the light and shade, 


or day and night, the diversity of 


| seasons, of the planet she inhabits, 


and how grateful for her to behold 
with knowledge, the phases, aspects 
and situations of all others visible 
in the solar system—to observe their 
conjunctions and opposition, when 
they obstruct the light of the sun, 
and darken each other with their 
conic shades! and when she consi- 
ders these eclipses are regular, and 


that nature never errs. These are the 


Beauties that charm the astronomer 
and man of science, and make his 
midnight lamp shed lustre and joyful 
hope over his most fatiguing calcula- 
tions. 

‘* Molliter austerum studio fallente la- 

borem.”’---Horace. 

As the greatest part of what is 
called the dry cortex of the earth is 
covered with green, (the most grate- 
ful of the seven colors to the organs 
of sight;) how beautiful is its diver- 
sities of ight and shades on the se- 
veral surfaces of mountain, plain, 
and valley, as they are hidden from 
the sun, or basking in his golden 
splendor! 

In the minuter works of nature, 
such as in trees, plants, and flowers, 
what a great uniformity in the 
growth and propagation of their spe- 
cies! What a near resemblance in 


| the vegetables of the same genus, 


though their numbers surpass the 
imagination; and this uniformity is 


| not only observable in the gross form, 


but in the structure of their minutest 
parts, which is only exposed to the 


| sense of sight by the help of glasses. 


In the almost infinite multitude of 
leaves, fruit, seed, and flowers of the 


‘| same species; in the structure and 


situation of the smallest fibres, a very 


|| great uniformity is perceived; this 


is the Beauty that charms the inge- 


| nious botanist!—How great is the 
| uniformity and regularity of figure 


in each particular plant, leaf, or 
flower. In all trees, and most of 
the smaller plants, their trunks and 
stalks, or stems, are either cylinders 
or regular prisms; and where no 
injuries prevent their growth, their 
arms or branches are similar to their 
several trunks, spiring into the blue 
heavens at nearly regular distances. 
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In one species, the branches will | 


arise in pairs on the opposite sides; 
the perpendicular plane of direction 
of the immediately superior pair, 


intersecting the plane of direction of 


the inferior, nearly at right angles. 
In another species, the branches 
spring singly, or alternately, or all 
round in nearly equal distances ; 
the branches in other species sprout 
in knots round the trunk, one for 
each year, and in each species, all 
the branches in the first shoots pre- 


serve the same angle with theirtrunk, 


and reproduce smaller branches in a 
similar direction and form. ‘There 
is likewise a great unity of colors 
seen in all the flowers of the same 
plant or tree, and indeed often in 
the whole species; and an exact 
agreement in many shaded transi- 
tions into opposite culors, in which 
all the flowers of the same plant, and 
often of the same species, generally 
agree. As to the Beauty of animals, 
either in their internal structure, 
which is ascertained by experience 
and tedious observation) or their out- 
ward form, there is found in all the 
specics known to man, a wonderful 
uniformity in the structure of those 
parts, on which life more immedi- 
ately depends ; and how surprising ! 
is the unity of mechanism observable 
in their various, and almost infinite 
motions or actions in walking, run- 
ning, flying, and swimming; their 
serious efforts of self-preservation ; 
the freakish contortion of their limbs 
when they are gay and sportful ; 
how wonderful! to consider that this 
infinity of action is produced by the 


| 








| 
| 
| 


} 


one simple contrivance of a con- 
tracting muscle, applied with incon- 
ceivable diversities to answer all 
these ends! Various muscular en- 
gines might have obtained the same 
ends, but there had been less uni- 
formity; and the Beauty of the ani- 
mal system, and of particular ani- 
mals without this surprising unity of 
mechanism, had been much less. The 
unity is very obvious in animals of 
‘the same species, and this resem- 








|| blance is the cause of their classifi- 


||cation in the same gencric head, 
} notwithstanding the great diversities 
||in bulk, color, shape of the animals 
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|accident; the defect of this resem- 
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| Composing the same class: and how 
| universal is that Beauty in each in- 
|dividnal! which results from the 


| likeness of all the external double 
| members to each other, which seems 
||to be the general intention of na- 


ture, if her labor be not spoiled by 


blance, impresses the mind with an 
imperfection and want of Beauty in 
the animal, though other inconveni- 
ence ensues; as when the eyes are 


| not exactly alike, or an arm, ora 


leg, is shorter or smaller than its fel- 
low. ‘That attracting and most irre- 
sistible power of Beauty, that ema- 
nates from the countenances of some 
individuals, and appears in their airs, 
gestures, and motion, will be fully 
shewn hereafter to arise from some 
imagined indication of morally good 
disposition of mind. 

M. de Medici. 





* To be concluded in our next. 
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The ignorant Turks, at first only 
auxiliaries in the armies of the 
Khalifs, ungratefully turned their 
arms on their benefactors, and to- 
tally subverted the Bagdad Empire, 
ascending impiously that throne they 
had sworn to defend: after which 
they destroyed every work of learn- 
ing they could find, suffering no 
manuscript but the Koran to exist; 
nor has Arabia since risen from this 


sad and total eclipse of ignorant 
bigotry. Krom Spain the learning 
of the Groeco Arabians diffused iiselt 
all over Europe; and the works of 
Averroes and Avicenna, which con- 
tain all the ancient philosophy of the 
Greeks, translated into Latin, became 
the favourite authors of the school- 
men of Europe. In the fifteenth 
century, Purbach undertook to ree- 
tily the errors of the Hipparchan 
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system, by introducing another of | 
his own: his hypothesis was simple, | 
and created him the esteem of many 
learned men; but the general feeling 
was still prejudiced in favour of the 
Ptolemaic, or what ought to be styled 
the Hipparchan system. But as the 
increasing inaccuracies of Ptolemy’s 
calculations, which he himself had 
predicted would happen, placed the 
heavenly bodics in different situa- 
tions to what they really appeared, 
the tables of Almammon were re- 
sorted to, to correct them ; but these 
by the lapse of time proving also 
erroneous ; it appeared self-evident 
to the schoolmen and students of the 
science, that though Ptolemy in the 
general outlines of his system was 
right, his tables required numberless 
corrections to render them conve- | 
nient to resolve the Problems of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; these 
corrections had at first been begun by 
Purbach, and continued with indus- 
try by John Muller, an extraordinary 
genius, better known by the name of 
Regiomontanns, who died untimely 
whilst ardently pursuing a new sys- 
tem of Astronomy, to the great re- 
gret of all scientific men, and an 
irreparable loss to the sciences. 
Enough had been affected by the 
incomparable abilities of this excel- 
lent scholar, to convince the philo- 
sophic world that Ptolemy and all 
his predecessors in their notions of 
Astronomy were wrong; and when 
once mankind begin to doubt the 
truth of a system, it is not long be- 
fore it is totally subverted. Soon 
after the lamented death of Muller, 
a star of exceeding brightness rose 
on the waters of the Vistula, and 
filled with the glory of its beams the 
extremest corners of the earth. The 
great Copernicus, a man of the 
loftiest strength of mind! a genius! 
which the great God of nature for 
the welfare of man, permits in the 
course of many centuries to illumine 
the rational horizon, at once dared 
to contradict all the ancient wisdom 
of the Heavens, and to prepare a 
new system of his own, more conso- 
nant, according to his conceptions of 
the simplicity of nature, to the laws 








of the heavenly bodies. Though it 
was not published for thirty years, 
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lying neglected in his closet, so 
much he dreaded the wrath of the 
schoolmen; yet many of his friends 
were acquainted with his new no- 
tions, which were soon buzzed over 
Europe : a host of enemies rose up 
in opposition against his novel sys- 
tem, producing many strong objec- 
tions to it derived from the schools. 
Truth, though it may be clouded, 
can never be obscured; but in the 
end consumes error, its enemy, in its 
own ardent and immortal flame. So 
the simplicity of the Copernican 
system, which allowed to the sun all 
his majesty, and duty and obedi- 
ence to the lesser planets which 
revolve around him, stood like a 
rock, -mocking the wrath of the 
waves, till its superior strength sub- 
dued all opposition, and left it sub- 
lime, like the glorious Heavens upon 
its own eternal base. The first grand 
objection to the new system of the 
illustrious Pole was the extreme 
motion of the earth, which before 
was thought to be supine, turning 
nearly at the equator at the rate of 
1000 miles an hour ; and with greater 
velocity in its annual revolution 
round the Sun. This law of the 
earth, so contradictory to the ax- 
ioms of the peripatelics which divide 


'motion into two laws, natural and 





violent, or downward, which being 
natural, would continue for ever in 
infinite space, and curved, upright, 
and horizontal, which could not be 
lasting, as being unnatural and con- 
stantly meeting resistance. Coper- 
nicus replied to this objection, in 
quoting the authority of Hipparchas, 
who had bestowed a greater velocity 
on the revolutions of the Heavens 
than he had given to the earth; 
that gravity was the law of nature 
which united all the parts of a 
Planet with one another; and that 
the circular motion of the earth was 
as probable and as natural as that of 
the chrystal spheres of the Heavens, 
Sut these arguments did not con- 
vince his antagonists, the champions 
of the old school of astronomy : they 
had intimidated him with their ob- 
stinacy ; and his real friends could 
not prevail upon this most enlight- 
ened of men to publish his unparal- 
felled treatise, until he arrived at the 
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brink of the grave, nor did he ever 
peruse in print his own labours. 
The publication of this new system 
united all the combatants of preju- 
dice and pride into one phalanx. 
These men, or as I may more pro- 


perly style them, the enemies of 


human improvement, through indo- 
lence or pride, bark at every inno- 
vation, and would worry to the pe- 
nalty of death the innovator. What 
they were taught at schools, they 
retain as a coat of mail to resist all 
new opinions, however self-evident 
and beneficial ‘They never con this 
truism, that truth is an eternal es- 
sence and caunot be destroyed. 
‘That error is only transitory, and 
must at last expire by its own weak- 
ness.” But the colleges of learning 


had impressed upon the students of 


astronomy the silly doctrine of the 
ancients, that these amazing globes 
of flames, which the Almighty had 
created in the firmament as parent 


suns to light as many universes of 


worlds, were no more than chrystal 
specks to stud and ornament the 
concave of the sky, and whatever 
rapidity of motion the first philoso- 
phers had bestowed upon them was 
immaterial, as those insensible bo- 
dies were not aflected by the velocity 
of their whirl or rapid motion. But 
to ascribe such motion to the earth 
was absurd, as it would make her 
giddy, and at last totally unhinge 
her and cast her from her orbit, 
Though these warriors of errer were 
strongly fortified in their castellated 
seminaries, the increasing evidence 
of the truths and simplicity of the 
Copernician system daily gained 
ground; and at Jast, finally tri- 
umphed—bursting open the barri- 


caded doors of the colleges, banishing 


ti.eir idol of false philosophy, and 
reinstating truth on her sublime, but 
long usurped throne. It is most 
astonishing how a single genius 
could, by its own exertions, over- 
turn such a colossus of error, and 
raise a beautiful and perfect fabric 
of irresistible strength of his own 
invention hallowed by truth, and 
what had defied the united mental 
world for ages to accomplish! Thus 
the Almighty revealed to one man, 


whathad been withheld for thousands | 
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of years, from the petitions of na- 
tions. How admirable his task! how 
complete his labour! The inaceura- 
cies of Ptolemy’s tables first struck 
his mighty mind with the falseness 
of the Grecian system. He collected 
all the traditions circulated among 
the ancients, which respected astro- 
nomy, and examined each system 
apart. In Plutarch, he perused the 
opinions of the Italian sage, on this 
science: His central fire agitated 
and illumined his researches ; and 
the revolution of the earth round 
the sun first suggested itself as 


being more natural to the order of 


things than the old Hypothesis; the 
vigorous embrio in his inquisitive 
mind, soon received life, and it 
burst on the world like a_ perfect 
angel of light. The obliquity of the 
earth’s axis(which at first he had 
supposed) resolved many seeming 
paradoxes of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; and he justly con- 
cluded, that the diurnal and annual 
revolutions of the carth, if the 
heavens were at rest, which he be- 
lieved they must be, would discover 
to the eye their apparent motion a 
contrary way; and he accounted 
from the declination of the ecliptic 
from the equator, the unequal divi- 
sions of day and night (except on 
the equinoctial days) and the causes 
of the variety of the season. From 
these conjectures he conceived and 
wrote a system of revolutions, which 
experience has proved to be the per- 
fect laws of the universe. ‘“ Blessed 
be thy memory O, Copernicus ! ever- 
lasting peace to thy shade; in the 
heaven of heavens thou now be- 
holdest the greater works of thy 
Creator, and understandest their 
laws—a grandeur of secrets that is 
not to be revealed to the inhabit- 
ants of this sublunary sphere. The 
family of the sensible heavens is 


| divided into three branches, viz. 
| suns, or globes of light ; planets, or 


opaque bodies and worlds; and 
comets, which move in circular and 
elliptic orbits round the fountains of 
light by whose beams they are nou- 
rished and illumined. 

W. Gardiner, 


* To be concluded in our next, 
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OF THE BLESSED 


ANGELS. 


(Continued from page 61.) 


These two traditionary tales (for 


the Scotch ballad is an ancient one) 
prove the sameness of the fairy 


superstition in different parts of 


Europe. 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, in this and 


other passages of the Hierarchy of 


the Angels, may discover specimens 
of his free colloquial mode of versi- 
fication and double rhymings, which 
may not appear so pleasing to him 
as they do in the “ Story of Rimini.” 
His assumption ofa new improve- 
ment in the art of versification, by 
the introduction of these colloqui- 
alisms and double rhymes, cannot 
be acceded to, as it is only in fact a 
recurrence to the mode in practice 
among our elder poets, a reverting 
of fashion to the point she first set 
out from, before the time that Dry- 
den, by his vigour, and Pope, by his 
taste, polished this species of metre 
(the English heroic couplet) into 
that uniformity of harmony, which 
at length by its monotony, cloyed 
the public ear. 

The Faries, those romantic beings 
of superstition, whom our elder 
bards have decorated with the splen- 
dors of poetry, are next treated of 
by the author ; according to him, 
they are either gaunt, or deformed, 
or unwieldy goblins; at least, in 
the many narratives, uncouth and 
monstrous, that he gives of them, 
they are described as such. He 
makes them a branch of the Luci- 
fugi, or spirits of the earth, that 
shun the light; and thus describes 
their name and nature— these spirits 
are 

** Such as we 
Pugs* and Hob-goblins call. 
lings be 
In corners of old houses, least frequented, 
Or beneath stacks or wood; and these 
convented, 
Make fearful noise 
dairies, 
Robin Good-fellows 
fairies. 


Their dwel- 


in hutteries and in 


some, call them 








| ugs, Pucks, Hob-goblins, Hop-gop- 
lins, or Goblins that hop and frisk about. 


* p 








| superstition, 
| owns 


In solitary rooms these uproars keep, 

And beat at doors to wake men from their 
sleep nd 

Seeming to force locks be they ne’er so 
strong, 

And keeping Christmas gambols all night 
loug ; 

Pots, glasses, trenchers, dishes, pans, and 
kettles, 

They will make dance about the shelves 
and settles, 

As if about the kitchen toss’d and cast, 

Yet in the morning nothing found misplae’d, 

Others such houses to their use have fitted, 

In which base murders have been once 
committed ; 

Some have their fearful habitations taken 

In desolate houses ruin’d and forsaken.” 

These are not the fantastic beings, 

the tiny elves of Drayton and Shake- 

speare, the rural, pigmy, light, im- 

mortal people. 

‘The airy elves by moon light shadows 
seen, 

That sport on heaths and dance on ev’ry 
green.’ 

‘« The green-vested yellow-skirted fays, 

That tread the moon’s lov’d maze, 

That honeybays steal from the humble bees, 

And for night tapers crop their 
thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s 
ey es, 

And pluck the wings from painted butter- 
flies 


Waxen 


To fan the moon beams from their sleepy 


eves. 

Of these fanciful beings beneath 
the sway of Oberon and ‘Titania 
(sometimes called Mab) Heywood 
says nothing; he, the high-priest of 
though superstition 
them, and Drayton an! 
Shakespeare, some time before the 
appearance of the Hierarchy of the 
Angels, had so beautifully delineated 
them. 

‘The following display of the mem- 
bers of the fairy Courtis drawn by 
Poole in his Partiassus, from Dray- 
ton’s Nymphidia : 

“Oberon, the Emperor; Mab, the 
Empress; Periwiggin, Periwinckle, 
Puck, Hobgoblin, ‘Tamalin, Tom 
‘Thamb, Courtiers, Hop, Mop, Drop, 
Pip, ‘Trip, Skip, Vib, ‘Tib, Tick, 
Pink, Pin, Quich, Gill, Jin, Tit, 
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Wap, Win, Nit, the maids of honor ; 
Nymphidia, mother of the maids.” 

The fairies are considered as the 
enemies of the cause of righteous- 
ness. ‘There are two opinions rela- 
tive to their origin ; the first makes 
them a part of the evil angels that 
fell from heaven with Lucifer, and 
this is the most prevalent ; the second 
assumes them to be the spirits of the 
departed, condemned to wander on 
the earth till the day of doom, the 
night only being allotted to them ; 
hence their delight to revel in the 
moon beams. 

‘* For when the morn arises none are found, 

Then cruel Demagorgon walks the round, 

And if he finds a fairy lag in light, 

He drives the wretch before, and lashes 
into night.” 

Dryden’s Chaucer, Flower and the Leaf. 

On this latter opinion is founded 
Chaucer’s splendid vision of * The 
Flower and the Leaf.” Heywood 
likewise seems to lean tothis notion, 
having mauy stories of goblins which 
are described as the spirits of de 
parted men. * 

Of a Noon Devil and a Buttery Sprite. 

These are likewise fairies of the 
goblin class. ‘They and their names 
are at once too eccentric and too lu- 
dicrous to be passed over entirely, 
but the slightest notice of them will 
suffice. 

“There are those that are called 
Spectra Meridiana, or Noon Devils. 
In the eastern parts of Russia, about 
harvest time, a spirit was seen to 
walk at mid-day, likea sad mourning 
widow, and whosoever she met, if 





* See on the subject of the fairies, the 
ballad of Tam.ane with an able dissertation 
on these supernatural beings prefixed to it 
in the 2nd vol. of the ‘‘ Minstrelsey of the 
Scottish Border,” by Mr. Walter Scott. 
Also the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Nym- 
phidia, St. John Mennis, and Dr. Smith's 
‘* Apparel and diet of Oberon” fantastically 
beautiful, given in part in Ellis’s Speci- 
mens, and entire in Poole’s Parnassus. In 
addition to these, the Pastimes of the Fai- 
ries, by the Duchess of Newcastle, Par- 
nell’s Fairy tale, and Tickell’s *‘ Kensington 
Garden,” may be consulted ; and likewise 
in a former vol. of this Magazine, a fan- 
ciful and (though written in prose) highly 
poetical application of the machinery of 
fairyism to a fine moral tale, entitled “ the 
Drop of Common Sense.” 











they did not instantly fall on their 
knees and adore her, they could not 
part from her without a leg or an 
arm broken, or some other as great 
mischief ; wherein may be observed 
that these spirits, of what condition 
soever, above all things aim at di- 
vine worship, which is only due unto 
the Creator. Not that they are 
ignorant that it belongs solely to 
him, but that in their inexpressible 
malice, knowing themselves to be 
rebels and quite excluded from 
grace, they would likewise draw 
man to accompany them in eternal 
perdition.” 

Of Buttery Spirits Heywood gives 
but one instance, and that in the 
verse extended toinordinate length ; 
an abstract shall be given. A certain 
venerable and virtuous monk had a 
nephew, who was a tavern-keeper ; 
wishing to know whether his relation 
prospered in his worldly concerns, 
ata time or vacation he quitted his 


' eonvent in order to visit him. He 


was favourably received, and having 

questioned his nephew as to his wel- 

fare, who thus replies ; 

** O Uncle, | have sought my state to raise 

By every indirect and lawless mean, 

Yet still my covetous aims are frustrate 
clean. 

I buy stale meat, and at the cheapest rate, 

Then if my guests complain, | cog and 
prate, 

Out facing it for good. 

‘Still taking every course to compass 
riches. 

Making dogs for venison in paste, making 

pies with fly-blown joints, boiling and 

roasting my meat over twice, frothing my 

cans, and nicking my guests in every 

thing they eat and drink. 

And yet with these and more sleights all I 
can, 

Nothing declares me for a thriving man.” 

The ghostly father, who had atten- 

tively listened till his nephew had 

finished, 

‘“« First having shook his head, then cross'd 
his breast, 

Spoke---Cousin, this lewd life I detest ; 

Let me advise you therefore to repent, 

For know, ill-gotten goods are lewdl 
spent. 

Pray let me see your buttery.’ 


’ 


G. Taylor. 
[To be continued] 


* Larder. 
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GYMNASIA 


Strictures on Amicus. 


AUCTORUM. 


‘“ No Author ever lov'd his Brother, 
«« Wits are game cocks to one another.” 


“It Ver et Venus”---Xc. 
Lucretius. V. 736. 
Jo the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

The moralizing ‘‘ Amicus,’’* 
who by the bye should rater have 
styled himselt “* Invidus,” is request- 
ed to refer to the whole passage be- 
ginning as above: itis at least as old 
as the ‘ tempora mutantur” of his 
‘* gallant Ovid’—though perhaps 
not so often quoted. I will give 
him another still more venerable for 
its age and authority: “* While the 
earth remaineth, seed time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.” Genesis, 
VIII. 22. ‘The bow is still seen in 
ihe cloud, and the covenant is un- 
broken. 

That disorderly mutations have 
taken place in the physical world is 
a groundless assumption, confuted 
by all the notices we have of the 
climate and productions of diflerent 
countries in ages far distant—from 
the days of Job to the present hour; 
confuted by the scorching sands of 
Africa, and the hyperboreal ice ; 
confuted by the snows of Avtna and 
the vineyards of Vesuvius; confuted 
by the position of the Pyramids, and 
by the terms and arrangement of the 
most ancient kalendars. ‘Io make 
this vague presumption of nature’s 
obliquity the subject of whining 
complaint, betrays either the forget- 
ful querulousness of old age, or the 
affectation of precocious gravity. I 
suspect the latter to be the case 
with “ Amicus;” his pretty little 


allusions to Orpheus and Eurydice, | 
Damon and Pythias, &c. smack | 


rather of the theme of an overgrown 
school-boy, than of the sedate re- 
flection of one versed in the experi- 
ence of “ these forty years past.” 


When youngsters ape the chilly fret- | 


} 





fulness of the aged, and talk of the | 
degeneracy of modern times and the | 


subversion of all “ the skyey influ- 





* See his letter in No, 2, p. 57. 





ences’—then, Sir, we may aptly 
think of the well-known Latin apho- 
rism, Which Amicus has quoted. 

But Amicus will have it that “ the 
seasons are almost totally reversed :” — 
and why ’—certainly for the sake of 
avery pretty analogy with another 
gratuitous asumption, that “ our 
morals have experienced equally as 
great a change, equally as banefula 
subversion.” And what is this to 
introduce? why—a few common- 
place groans on matrimonial miseries 
and the follies of fashionable life—a 
theme which, | may venture to say, 
is older than the pedigree of Amicus, 
and will remain as long as there is 
vanity and vexation of spirit under the 
sun. But to what does all this ex- 
quisite morality lead? ‘To a mean 
unfeeling attack on a noble author, 
whom even diurnal scribblers have 


not ventured to gall—on_ one, 
whom the pedagogal Edinburgh 


Review has learned to respect, and 
the vindictive Quarterly professes 
to admire.—Invidious spirit! that 
an rip up the sorrows of genius to 
feast its coarse malignity! that can 
put venom into a worn-out pun, and 
quote Horatian verse, without either 
classical or human feeling! 

Amicus complains of the coldness 
and instability of modern friend- 
ships. Can he, who has just dipt 
his pen in the gall of calumny, and 
rejoiced “‘ with a vengeance” over the 
mysterious griefs of one honoured, 
admired, and beloved by the good 
and the great—can he expect to find 
a friend or to retain one? No, Sir, 
Pythias would not look for a Damon 
in “ Amicus.” 

When I look into history, I find 
that crimes the most horrible, and 
debauchery the most gross, prevailed 
among the people of antiquity. My 
ible tells me that there were adul- 
terous women in the days of the 
Patriarchs: Herodotus (I. 196, &c.) 
and Strabo (XVIL.) give me ac- 
counts still more disgusting. The 
records of the dark ages abound 
with crying abominations. Our old 
English dramatists picture to me 
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immoralities, glaringly tolerated 


and applauded: from the days of 


Monsieur Thomas,* or his prototype, 
to the male appendages of the toilet, 
ridiculed in the spectator, and else- 
where. I find that empty beaus, 
impudent puppies, and careless sen- 
sualists, have been in former times 
at least as numerous as at present— 


and to conclude—when I read of 
Shimei, Zoilus, and many others of | 


that stamp—I am convinced that 
even Amicus is no novelty. 
Iam, &c. 
Scrutator. 


CL OL LAF A FT 


THE DISMISSED LOVER. 


Tothe Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

I cannot express to you the sur- 
prize which the perusal of Amator’s 
incomprehensible episile (in your 
last Jearned* number) excited in 
me. His own matter shall princi- 
pally constitute my reply. I per- 
fectly agree with Mr. Amator, “ that 
in music as in beauty; there is 
something that charms in a most 
imperceptible, yet in a most irre- 
sistable manner.” And I will add, 
there is something in discord, as in 
ugliness, (1 do not allude to per- 
sonal charms, but the ill-shapened 
mind) that displeases us in a most 
imperceptible, but irresistible man- 
ner. Amator does not think it con- 
venient at present to explain; his 
first impression, however, he tells us, 
his head and his heart were both 
concerned in it, and that in the same 
instant he beheld! he loved! he 
heard! and he admired! and he 
made beside, a great discovery by his 
intuitive faculties. * That she whose 
beauty could make vice or folly 
amiable, possessed a quick appre- 
hension! a very fine taste! and 
whatever is esteemed great qualifi- 
cations in our sex, such as were in 
his view, the inseparable companion 
of virtue and good sence.” I 
am surely very much obliged to Mr, 
Amator, though I can assure you, 





* (See Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of 
that name. ) 


The Dismissed Lover. 








_ severely she treated me. 
inexorable creature I 





Mr. Editor, I have not that quick 
apprehension to make sense of his 
incomprehensible aduiatory sen- 
tences. Amator’s following simile 
is still more outré. ‘ He considers 
an. indigent beauty in the same 
light a miser doesa needy heir; and 
resolves to become the faithful guar- 
dian of the beauteous charge. I 
always conceived the only abhor- 
rence to a miser, were poverty anda 
robber. To continue, however, Ama- 
tor’s tender solicitude. ‘ With this 
view, I made her the first offer of 
respectable tenderness that she had 
ever received ; for her circumstances 
were such, as exposed her to an 
extensive intercourse with the other 
sex, and consequently to many op- 
portunities, teeming with gallantry, 
rather than originating in honor and 
sincerity.” Itis really astonishing, 
Mr. Editor, how this gallant Ama- 
tor’s teeming head should imagine the 
defences of female virtue are weak- 
ened by circumstances; chastity, if 
not sullied first by woman, can never 
be endangered by the other sex. 
Amator next considers my coldness 
to his respectful tenderness, to have 
originated in that silly quality of the 
sex, *‘ Coquetry.” “Yet he was 
pleased at it; though at the same 
time it gave him pain.” And whilst 
he is in a puzzle how to distinguish 
truth from dissimulation in love; 
he anxiously sought an opportunity 
for affording her (pray what does he 
mean, Mr. Editor?) and doubted not 


| of becoming happy, when she should 


believe me true. And then he 
continues, “ the more [laboured to 
convince her of my passion, the more 
” What an 

am repre- 
sented Mr. Editor? by a swain who 
was charmed with my beauty iu the 


time of the hum of a tune, anid was 


convinced of my understanding with- 
out my utteringa syllable!!! Then 
he proceeds, “ when [ attempted to 
speak, she fled from me, and became 
very peevish; and when I rea- 
soned, her answers were so trifling, 
that the poor creature is astonished 
how a girl of my excellent under- 


| standing! could scorn, so naturally, 





the civility and attention, that he 
did, or offered ; and at last (what a 
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discovery?) I clearly saw that my 
very presence gave her pain.” Now, 
Mr. Editor, whata ravel of unintel- 
ligibility these querulous complaints 
of Amator make. My excellent un- 
derstanding! | assure you, sir, cannot 
reduce them to any thing like order. 
But I will proceed; “ And to aggra- 
vate my torture, at the same time 
that she treated me with cruelty, 
(what a horrid ereatnre I am) I was 
a witness to her hourly entertaining 
a succession of contending votaries ; 
and with her becoming. swectness, 
sense, and affability, bestowing her 
smiles, for which 1 would forfeit my 
existence on creatures that I believe 
were both unworthy and insensible 
of them.” Whata gallant Rhodo- 
montade? What a patient burning 


admirer; to be the stoical witness of 


such ravished bliss! Now, Mr. Edi- 
tor, (begins the hero part) Amator 
is resolved to break his chain; 
resolves, and re-resolves, and wears it 
on again! But for his own words. 
“My endeavours to convince her 
of my tender passion, and to become 
ingratiated in her graces (answering 
no purpose, and urged at once 
{mighty hero! mighty lord!) by 
despair and indignation, I resolved to 
break my chain, (mark how his 
heroism ascends) but knowing my 
own weakness, J would not trust to a 
mere resolution—but determined to 
do it in a manner that might tend 
t» the gratification of my resent- 
nent, and the prevention of a relapse.” 


The particular circumstances of 


this breach, which I must not men- 
tion, were such as now render a 
future reconciliation impossible! 
jut see, even when I pronounce it 
so, I am endeavouring to bring it 
about—such is the power of love ; 
which, if it fail to accomplish, at 
least, it attempts impossibilities.” 
What a farrago of incomprehensi- 
bilities again; he makes a breach 
where no agreement subsisted ; he 


On Dress in the highest Style of Fashion. 





resolves to break his chain; is en- | 


deavouring to unite it again ; enter- 
tains hopes, and yet a reconcilia- 
tion is impossible!!! But to go on 
with Amator’s preposterous jargon. 
“IT no sooner vented my anger, than 
love returned, (mercy upou me) at- 
tended with the bitterness of re- 
Vol. 1, No. 5 New Series, October, 1817. 
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morse. What a repenting sinner ; 
and in a most insensible manner, 
the clouds of passion vanish, and 
love shines out again, and warms, 
and melts, and languishes his soul 
to softness; and the deceiver flatters 
him with hope, that the dear relent- 
ing creature will be kind; but like 
a rash fool, he says, he has played 
his happiness away, and passion 
and reason keep up constant strife. 
Passion is on the side of love, and 
makes him forget his mistress’ 
cruelty in displaying her charms; 
but reason pleads his wounded 
honor, and shews the injustice she 
has shewn him, and bids him very 
wisely shun the Syren. And then, 
Mr. Editor, he refers it to you to 
reconcile these jarring counsellors, 
for he still cherishes hopes, that vir- 
gin fear, or consciousness of love, 
That likes to tease and vex a swain, 
Tho’ she herself does share the pain- 
the pretences for his present in- 
flictions. Ihave made use of the 
same medium as himself. Your 
agreeable miscellany to undeccive 
this amorous Quixote, and to tell 
him, that disgusted as I was with his 
visits, his letters stuffed with stale 
sentences, crude aphorisms, and ill- 
shapened phrases, in which there 
are not wit or relish, but odours so 
unsavoury, my antipathy is now 
rooted, and my greatest pleasure 
would be never again to hear of 
such a man. {f am, Mr. Editor, 
Your humble Servant, 
Cupid’s Town, Grace Teaschim. 


Aug. 2, 1817. 


CILLA LILES 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Mr. Epitor, 


You have by the lines mentioned 
in your last Number, given me 
a challenge on the subject of fe- 
male dress. 

The celebrated Dr. Radcliffe, 
founder of the Radcliffian Library, 
in the University of Oxford, cured 
a patient, who was afflicted with 
that rare, but fatal disorder, a 
Quinsey ; by astratagem admirably 
calculated for the purpose to make 
the patient laugh; by which exer- 
tion, a restoration to health is en- 
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noble families of the cantons of 
Switzerland to be adopted as a 
dress for my lovely and fair country- 
women. No; but if I had a voice 
as loud as Stentor, I would exclaim, 
“If the French entice you to copy 
their fashions, consent you not.” 
My eye is this moment fixed 
upon a very sensible monitiont for 
ladies who frequent the theatres, 
not to preclude from others, a sight of 
the amusement, by the parapher- 
nalia of dress. The author alludes 
|| to the fair occupiers of the pit. He 
about, something similar to what || makes use of the following very em- 
the doctor and his servant amused |} phatic words, ‘ Frightfully prepos- 
themselves with. Female dress | terous, frenchified high dresses with 


sured, ‘The doctor, with his servant 
entered into the sick-man’s room, 
with a dish of hasty-pudding ; he 
asked his servant to taste it; he did 
not like it; threw it in his master’s 
face—the doctor returned the com- 
pliment, and an engagement was 
kept up with great spirit, each party 
pelting the other, until the hasty- 
pudding was no more. The sick 
man was so convulsed with laughter, 
that the Quinsey broke, and he was 
restored to health.* 

Now, Mr. Editor, 1 mean to bandy | 








view as a subject of infinite impor- || great pokes, and enormous trimmed 
tance. In the higher classes of life || hats, with huge feathers dangling 
it cannot be too splendid or too || about in every direction. 

elegant ; but would to Heaven that I shall leave, until your next pub- 
some illustrious female would set || lication, farther remarks I mean to 
the example of a costume, com- || make on this subject; and wishing 
bining the finest specimen of ele- | you a more than ordinary degree of 
gance, with the simplicity of nature. || success to attend your meritorious 
How sweetly has Rousseau depicted || endeavours to delight and improve 
in his * Nouvelle Heloise, the dress | the female mind. 

of Julia D’Elange, the heroine of | f remain, Sir, 

his novel. But do not suppose that | = The friend and admirer of the 

I mean the dress of Females of | Female Sex. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


of peace, that casts her like a loath- 
some weed away, to perish with 
want and to be trodden on by scorn. 
If a wife, ‘* whose first false step is 
damned with endless shame,” is an- 
faithful to her partner’s bed; these 
Lotharios, whose constant food is 
woman's peace, are the first, the 
loudest in their complaints, from the 
image of their own vice, paint her 
frailty in such deep and horrid co- 
lours—repentance, if it come to her 


CONJUGAL INFIDELITY. 


a 


70 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sik, | 
Morality is the common bond of | 
both sexes, and whoever bursts this | 
sacred tie of character, deserves alike | 
the censure of public and private 
scorn—but trom the ill construac- 
tion of human manners, whilst the | 
male libertine roves unreproved from 


beauty to beauty, andrifles her bud ;| drenched in tears! if contrilion 
shake her soul with sighs! and dis- 
traction almost unroots her reason! 


*The late most excellent and pious || hss 
'| They are unavailing—her own sex 





Bishop Horne, in his admirable letters to || 






























































Dr. Smith, in his account of the death of | 


Hume, makes a most judicious and piea- 


sant comment on this anecdote of Dr. Rad- |! 
cliffe. See his lordship’s letters on Infi- | 


delity. 
t Mormpg Herald, Sep. 4th, 1817. 


| abhors and flies away from her dis- 
| tress; and the male seducer, glutted 

with his feast, hunts some other 
| prey. It is a certain truth, that the 
|| vice of cities grows with their build- 
ings; and se common is the infidelity 
to the marriage bed, in this great 


- 

















metropolis of the empire, that there 
are few Gentlemen of fortune, either 
independent or in trade, but has 
each his separate house and equi- 
page for his favourite Lady, who 
whilst she receives every mark of 
respect and tenderness and squan- 
ders profusely his fortune; the 
wife, as in a widowed house, totally 
neglected, or if she meet her hus- 
band, only receives a chill common 
place smile, and hearsa few unmean- 
img phrases, as, How are you? How 
are the children? I have urgent 
business, and must go out of town 
immediately; and off he turns on 
his heel, mounts his tandem, and 
gallops to his rendezvous of illicit 
pleasures. ‘These men, though their 
evil ways are known, are respect- 
ed as honorable characters by their 
own sex; and what is most mon- 
strous, admired by modest women 
for their spirit of gallantry. I 
am an injured wife, and my case is 
more severe and affecting, from the 
various incidents that surround it, 
caused by the feelings of a benevo- 
dent mind, and that chaste confi- 
dence a woman of virtue should 
always repose in her husband. I 
will briefly relate it; and flatter 
myself, for it is the only consolation 
that now remains to support my 
despair, that my erring consort may 
read my afflictions in your sensible 
miscellany; and again, by his repen- 
tance and reform, bring peace to a 
heart that tenderly loves him, though 
he has cruelly injured it, and with- 








out his image of constancy living in | 


it, must inevitably break ! 

1 was an heiress, Mr. Editor, of 
considerable property, was young, 
and flattered by my admirers—with 
the sexes’ artful sounds of handsome, 
refined, and irresistible. From the 
crowd I selected one who was 
agreeable to me, for his mind was 
cultivated, he was diffident, and 
though not that Apollo whieh the 
poet’s feign, his person was manly 
and pleasing. ‘The first three years 
of our marriage, in which time I 
bore him three children, was as per- 
fect as that connubial bliss, which 
the genius of our immortal Milton 
bestowed upon our first parents in 
Paradise. We lived mostly in the 
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country, at a beautiful seat of my 

husband’s, where nature seemed to 

have combined all her master-scen- 
ery to form a temple of happiness: 

the day ever rose unclouded on our 
view, and invited us either to the 

flower-garden to watch the springing 
buds, gemmed with the tear of night, 
open to the beam of morn, or to 
ramble to the mountain top, and 
breathe the gale of health, fanned by 
the zephyrs from their thymy beds. 
Sol rolled his chariot unperceived 
over our delighted heads, and the 
evening shadows cast not a pang 
upon our hearts. But this hap- 
piness is now fled—Oh! not I hope 
for ever, or my heart will break! 
A female distant relation of mine, 
having been left through the extra- 
vagance of her deceased father (who 
had filled a considerable employ- 
ment under Government) in extreme 
indigence. As soon as I learnt her 
distress, with those feelings of bene- 
volence, which notwithstanding my 
indiscretion, I trust ever will direct 
me, I requested my husband to 
permit me to invite her to our resi- 
dence. He instantly complied, for 
he never refused a boon, I asked; 
and my cousin received our joint 
invitation, to form one of our happy 
family at Golden Vale. Unhappy 
invitation! soon as she stepped out 
of our chariot and received my em- 
brace, she sharpened a dagger to 
enter my heart. She was.a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, possessed every 
accomplishment but the love of 
virtue; and of this defect I was not 
acquainted with, till she had ruined 
my peace. Unsuspicious of any 
ill-eflect, I particularly requested 
her to exert all the talents she pos- 
sessed to please my husband. She 
sang with judgment and sweetness, 
and accompanied her voice with the 
tones of the Piano-Forte, whose 
chords she struck with a master’s 
hand. My husband, who is fond of 
music, was pleased and delighted 
with her execution, and sat for 
hours in the music-room listening to 
her song. Imperceptibly, I lost, 
without suspecting the cause, his 
agreeable company, our morning and 
evening rambles, when we only 
talked of bliss were forgotten. At 
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first 1 was not much pained ; but 
when his absence was general, I 
entreated, though suspected nothing. 
The veil at last dropped,. I saw too 
much, I saw he loved another ; and 
to complete the wreck of my bliss, I 
perceived the artful serpent, whom, 
through pity I provided an asylum, 
is conscious ef her power over my 
husband; and, whilst proud of ber 
conquests, derides my distress. ‘The 
prospect is darker! my children have 
no father ; their mother has no hus- 
band—in guilt he is wedded to ano- 
ther—and I must not reprove the 
adultress. She will say I desired her, 
that she is only obeying my com- 
mands in pleasing her cousin.—And 
she is sensible, though her guilt 


is believed by all the servants, as | 


well as by 
proved. 


myself—it cannot be 


loving my husband? I cannot—to 


leave his house and forsake my | 


children, | cannot; and under the 
present usage, if I reside in it, and 
view my bliss daily devoured by 
another, my heart with all its forti- 
tude whieh has hitherto enabled me 
to conceal my distresses and pains 
from my husband, must consume 
with that inward corroding grief, 
which apothing but the hand which 
inflicted it can cure. 
I am, Sir, Your’s, &e. 

Grosvenor Sq. A Forsaken Wife. 
Sept. 3, 1817. 


ae 


THE 


PREVALENCE OF FRENCH FASHION 


Tothe Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SiR, 


As every summer's morn produces 
new insects in the warmth of its 
sun-beam, so each revolving age, 
produces novelties in fashion, and 
novelties in vice. Were these follies 
and vices confined to little minds, 
their operatious would be harmless ; 
but so powerful are their contagion, 
imitation, like a pestilence, extends 
through all classes of society; they 
reign in the drawing room as 
powerful asin the kitchen; are as 
supreme in the council room, as in 





Can you, Mr. Editor, ad- | 
vise me how to act, to refrain trom | 













































The Prevalence. of French Fashion. 


a valet’s apartment, It seems that 
sages, as well as fools, like little 
children, must have their playthings 
to destroy ennut that otherwise 
would render life burdensome. 
But when he nuge seria ducunt in 
mala—it becomes the duty of the 
philosopher, that bye-stander, and 
spectator of the follies of mankind, 
to warn them of their excesses, 
and endeavour to make the mul- 
titude recover their lost reason. 
‘The two most ridiculous and pro- 
minent features of English extra- 
vagance are the imitation of French 
Fashions, the extensive importa- 
tion of expensive French trifles, 
such as laces, gauzes, flowers, 
silks, pomatums, sweet waters, and 
strong waters, fruits, and vege- 
tables; and the mania of conti- 
nental visits to spend their money 


and ruin their health; this last 
evil formerly, happily, was con- 
fined to the higher orders of 


people; but the City book-keeper 
im these modern days makes his 
tour to Paris, leaves in that fa- 
shionable vortex of dissipation his 
integrity, and returns home with- 
out aa single sous in his pocket, in 
wandering beggary, to rnminate and 
bewail upon his folly. ‘The wealthy 
citizen, who in good old times, 
never rambled beyond the atmos- 
phere of London, or out of the 
hearing of the cheering chimes of 
Bow bells; who contentedly sat 
down toa surloin of beef, the pro- 
duce and boast of the English soil, 
and looked for no other luxury 
after dinner, but a pot of Whit- 
bread’s stout, and a pipe of fragrant 
Virginia, passed the evening like 


| a patriot, in talking of stocks, or 


the good old things, and liberty of 
his own country, and snored the 
night away on the easy pillow of 
independence; has caught the 
mania of foreign visits, and Madam 
(his lady) and Miss (his spoiled 
daughter) initiated at school in a 
few broken phrases of gibberish 
French, must set out to employ his 
pocket in the fashionable purlieus 
of Paris. ‘The good man grumbling 
all the journey over the loss of his 
roast beef, Madame scolding him 
for his vulgar taste, and Miss 





their interpreter) 
her barbarous French at every 
auberge, to the very sport and 
merriment of the Cusinier. 
we reflect upon the enormous 
sums lavished upon French luxuries, 
to the distress of our own industry ; 
when we consider the immense 
quantity of money spent in France, 
by these aguaned Voyageurs, and 
that the evil, instead of diminishing, 
is still increasing, it seems neces- 
sary there should be a legislative 
interference to check its propen- 
sity. The wisest plan I think, 
though different to Congreve’s in 
his Comedy, would be, for a bill 
to be brought into Parliament; 
which of course would be unani- 
mously carried, that no person of 
whatever description (with the ex- 
ception of diplomatic characters, 
men of science and invalids) unless 
he were a downright fool, should be 
suffered to pass the channel—the 
quality of his folly to be ascer- 
tained by a committee of bankers, 
according to the sum of money 
he means to dissipate, to the great 
injury of his country’s prosperity. 
When we examine minutely the 
distinct and opposite qualities of 
the Englishman and Frenchman. 
The first, sincere, blunt, and indus- 
trious ; the latter (with the excep- 
tion of a few) the ape of grimace, 
flattering, frivolous, and deceiving ; 


exhibiting (as 


[ am astonished that the sober 
image of reason, the true born 


Englishman, should wish to spoil 
his manly figure, in concealing his 
sincerity, under the disgusting imi- 
tations of French habits. Imitators, 
as Horace wisely wrote, are but 
servum pecus. 
foreign’ manners has totally chang- 
ed, or perverted, the virtues 
this once hospitable land. The 
country gentleman, the finest por- 
trait of society formerly in Eng- 
land, is now so frenchified by 
his trips to the continent, he 
must have his French valet, his 
Swiss porter and governess, from 
Paris, to corrupt, not instruct, his 
daughters. 


Itis a positive truism, the peace 
with France will do more injury 


The introduction of 


of 


{ 
| 
} 


When | 
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to Britain, if the present epidemical 


madness of touring continue, than 
the long war of the nation, so 
nobly maintained, and so happily 
terminated, with the ambitious 
Napoleon. ‘There are other dan- 
gers, and those of greater mag- 
nitude, that result from this wan- 


dering disposition in the English ; 
though the loss of their wealth be 
a great one, the loss of their 
sterling national stamp is a greater. 


Rome, when she conquered 
Antiochus, conquered her own 
virtue. The Syrian spoil, introduced 
luxury into their simple republic; 
aud luxury destroys the purity 
and vigor of the mind. The 
Roman conquerors of the world, 
degenerated from that era till they 
sunk, enslaved beneath the swords 
of the barbarians. As custom, 
according to the old adage, is a 
second nature, those numerous 
English families that now make 
France their constant residence, 
will absolutely become frenchified, 
laughed at, and robbed abroad; 
and when they return, become to 
their shame, court dependents, the 
scorn of their employers, and their 
former connections. 


Would these star-struck tourists 
reflect upon the state of the country, 
their scattered senses, 
would return, throw off thei 
foreign imitations, and again assume 
their national standard of human 
magnanimity--the English character. 
Trade would revive; and by spend- 
ing the produce of their estates at 
home, they would (as in the heroic 
annals of our country) be clothed in 
the tissues of our own loom, fed 
upon that food which nerved the 
| ancient baron’s arm so strong, to 
guard his liberties, and protect 
the land. Virtue and _ sincerity, 
the blooming plants of our soil, 
would again blossom, and _ their 
vigorous fragrance, so sweet to 
Patriotism, so hateful to Corrup- 
tion, would again nourish those 
noble spirits, the Hampdens and 
the Sydneys, to rally round the 
national character, and perpetuate 
the fair prize, Freedom won by 
our ancestors’ blood; and without 
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whose cherishing flame, man droops 
the most wretched of beings, en- 
slaved, and to feel eternal pain on 
the prostituted soil. John Bull. 


Fleet Street, Sep. 3, 1817. 


PLIPI LIP LS 


PROPOSED TAX ON LADIES. 

Zothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

Plainness of female feature, that 
at the first appearance may. dis- 
gust, insensibly becomes agreeable, 
and at length fascinates, if animated 
by the wit of an intelligent mind ; 
whilst beauty, though perfect as 
the Cytherean Goddess, when first 
she rose on her pearly shell from 
the foam of the billow and petri- 
fied the olympic Jove with her 
charms, if her features are unil- 
lumined with sense, and are suf- 
fered to be distorted by passion, 
will destroy that admiration her 
charms at first excited in her lover ; 


or if a husband dissolve that affec- | 


tion, which the smiles of good 
nature would have cherished with 
eternal flame. Of all the disagree- 
able foibles that woman is subject to 
the very worst is the protessed art 
of scolding ; it is a winterly gale, 
that freezes all the roses of love, 
and drives the graces off to seek 
a milder climate. When a good 
natured husband unfortunately is 
linked to one of these furies, his 
happiness dves not sink in a Chary- 


bolis, but is whirled off by a 
tornado. ‘The great misfortune is, 


these bellowing daughters of Eolus, 
like a mild day in winter, can 
assume when hunting after a swain 
all the mildness of the summer 
morns, and sigh gentle as_ the 
zephyr concealed in a_ rose-bud. 
But soon as the poor inamorate 
is made her legal droit, her lungs 
having kept a long holiday, begin 
to distend, and the equinoctial 
gales cease not, till her consump- 
tive caro sposois buried, or forced 
away by adverse gules, to seek 
shelter in some distant harbour. 
This preposterous vice in the sex 
is the absolute cause of the increase 
of the Bachelor list; and instead 

































































Proposed Tax on Ladies. 


on the shoulders of celibacy, if 
should be levied upon those noto- 
rious scolds, who have prevented 
these panic-struck gentlemen from 
visiting, “led by the cupids, the 
saflron-robed God.” I think Ihave 
suggested, Mr. Editor, a cure for 
this evil; provided a scolding wife, 
having no children, (whose fortune 
is generally settled upon herself) 
with a fortune of 10,000, should 
have a good-natured swain. A 
Canon of the Church should enact 
the following penalties, upon her 
various sonorous Sins. 


e's 
A Midnight or Curtain 
ectare'.. fss.03... 0-0 O 
A Breaktast Scolding ., 20 0 0 
Oncein Seven Days, being 
as Physicians say, ne- 
cessary for a Woman’s 
Sr ES AG oe 16 @ 


Causing, by perpetual 
Scolding, a serious hec- 
tic in a Husband so as 


to endanger his life..1000 0 0 
Scolding on the Sabbath 

My ve ceaverntces ts Geese © 
Scolding herself into a 

Consumption ........ 00 O 

N.B. The fines to be in pro- 


portion to the Wite’s fortune. 


I think, Mr. Editor, without 
vanity, such a ‘Tax upon Vixens, 
would not only reduce the great 
number of antinuptialists, but con- 
tribute to the recovery of many a 
sober husband, whose termagant, 
through interested motives, would 
restrain her temper, which would 
be seeeeded by a suavity of man- 
ners, on which the matrimonial 
happiness depends, I am, Sir, 

Yours, &e. 
A ReJsecteD BAcHELoR. 

Celibacy Square, Sept. 8, 1817. 


ON FEMALE SEDUCTION. 

T0 the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

The justly admired writer and ve- 

nerated character, Mrs. H. Moore, 


(in her strictures on Femade education ) 
assures the public, ‘that one great 








of government laying a heavy tax 


source of Vemale depravity, has 





arisen from loose indiscriminate 
novel reading ; not only among mil- 
liners, mantua-makers, and other 
trades, where numbers work to- 
gether, is the labor of one girl fre- 
quently sacrificed to read these mis- 
chievous books to the rest; but the 
writer has been assured by a clergy- 
man who witnessed the fact, that 
even in the wards of hospitals they 
are procured and greedily read. An 
awful warning, that they who teach 
the poor to read, should not only 
take care to embue their minds 
with good principles ; but also pro- 
vide books that may strengthen and 
confirm them.” 

If the writer’s health will per- 
mit, several cheap volumes, con- 
sisting of trials, for the seduction 
of youthful and married Femalcs, 
shall contribute to fulfil the above 
wise and benevolent direction for 
service to public morals ; but before 
engaging in the laborious work of 


On Female Seduction. 


| 





extracting the melancholy facts from | 


the records of courts of justice, itis 
intended to publish a single volume, 
adapted for ‘‘ Warnings of bitter 
Experience,” to the rank where 
titles or wealth have their peculiar 
claims to lamentable notoriety ; and 
also to the inferior stations enticed 
to escape from the lesser hardship 
known to ‘the more dreadful evil 
untried—the tyrannizing protection 
of a ruinating spoiler. ‘he narra- 
tives shew, that the condition of a 
neglected, insulted, oppressed ma- 
tron, or the hardest working trades- 
woman or servant, may be, without 
exaggeration, retained as a beatitude 
compared to that, where legal testi- 
mony has demonstrated, how soon 
the victim of credulity or vanity ts 
turned adrift, to pine in disgrace 
and poverty; or is reduced to pe- 
trify every remnant of good feeling 
by the last—the precarious resource, 
which inflicts all the penalties and 
debasemeuts of sin, without any of 
its fugacious pleasures. lor the honor 
of the sex, who all are more or less 
shaded by the dense, the everlasting 
murky cloud that envelopes a wan- 
derer from virtue, in pity to the 
most irretrievable of human woes, 
and for the sake of exempting sons 
and brothers from the snares most 
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pernicious, the writer dares to hope 
from the fair readers of the British 
Lady’s Magazine an eflicient aid 
in exhibiting crime, through the 
medium of its consequences, by 
tearing the mask from base, the Pa- 
phian Moloch. ‘The votaries to that 
detestable idol would be free, if the 
literary priests of libertinism did 
not enflame the imagination of 
youth, by pourtraying a miserable 
bondage with attractions false as 
luscious. But expose the wretched- 
ness, the deformity, the tortures of 
its misteries, and the delusion will 
be dispelled; and horror and com- 
mon sense urge the untainted mind 
to exert all possible circumspection 
to shun involvement, where all zest 
of personal adornment, or ease, or 
luxury will be exhausted, long ere 
an originally delicate perception of 
right and wrong can be so blunted ; 
as that the once lofty spirit can be 
reconciled to the loss of — self- 
reverence, or grow callous to mor- 
tification, ‘The less refined—yes, 
even the obdurate, though lost to 
shame, will suffer secret and an- 
guishing corrison in resenting or 
bewailing their slighted charms; 
and knowing themselves to be the 
bond-women of their negligent or 
domineering undoer, they must de- 
vour their chagrin, and present to 
him a smiling countenance to cover 
a vengeful or dejected heart. Many 
unportioned girls, if favoured in 
their exterior, receive an education 
far above their just pretensions, as 
partial or ambitious parents hope 
for their advancement by marriage. 
Few succeed in the preposterous 
aim; and with qualifications only 
for the Haram, the discontented 
would be fashionables, must descend 
to the warehouse, shop, or work- 
room. 

Reputable industry, or a plain 
indulgent husband, are exchanged 
for a splendid servitude to the gross- 
est vice; and in a few months, 
the worse than slaves, would give 
even worlds, were they in their 
disposal, to return to the innocence, 
the comparative bliss, for ever for- 
feited. The catastrophe is most 
commonly too horrible to be con- 


B. G. 
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MAELZEL’S METRONOME. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 


It is evident from the music, 
whick enriches your Miscellany, that 
you pay more than usual attention 
to this department;—permit me 
therefore to suggest to you the ad- 
dition of the metronomical indi- 
cation of the degree of time, neces- 
sary for the performance of such 
pieces as may in future be put forth, 
which will undoubtedly be a great 
improvement. In the interim, if 
it be not intruding on your co- 
laumns, I will endeavour to give a 
description of the Metronome, and 
the objects of its invention. 


The Metronome is a portable and 
ormamental piece of furniture. Its 
interior contains a simple me- 
chanical apparatus, with a scale, 
resembling a thermometer. <Ac- 
cording to whatever number on this 
scale the index is set, the audible 
beats produced will be found to em- 
brace the whole gradation of musical 
time, from the slowest Adagio to the 
qguickest Presto. ‘The Metronome 
scale is not borrowed from the 
measures of length peculiar to any 
one country, but ts founded on the 
division of time into minutes. The 
minute being thus, as it were, the 
element of the Metronome scale, its 
divisions are thereby rendered intel- 
ligible and applicable in every 
country: an universal standard mea- 
sure for musical time is thus ob- 
tained, and its correctness may be 
proved at all times by comparison 
with a stop-watch. 

The object of this invention is 
two-fold: Ist. to afford to composers 
of every country the means of indi- 
eating, in a simple and decisive 
manner, the degree of quickness 
with which their works are intended 
to be executed. Consequently, the 
use of the Metronome to composers 
is incalculable, as hitherto it was 
impossible to mark the exact time 
in which they intended their com- 
positions to be performed; the sig- 
nifications of the Italian and other 
words used for that purpose, being 
very vague and undecided, 


Maelzel’s Metronome. 

















Thus it is evident, that composers 
could not fix any distinct ideas to 
the words intended to mark the time 
of their compositions; and per- 
formers being left in the dark in this 
essential particular, must frequently 
totally lose the elfect proposed to be 
produced. 

2nd. To accustom the young 
practitioner to a correct observance 
of time, which it beats with uner- 
ring precision, according to any ve- 
locity required. Let the pupil 
strike with one finger, some one key 
of the Piano-forte correctly in time 
by the beats of the Metronome ; 
then, in the same way, the five notes 
corresponding with the four fingers 
and thumb in succession up and 
down; then these five notes are 
written (by the master) in minims, 
(with the fingering marked) and pla- 
ced before the pupil, who can thus 
easily comprehend what is meant by 
the length of the note from the 
length of time the finger holds the 
key down. ‘Then on the stave below 
are written two crotchets in the 
place of each minim, and the pupil 
striking each key twice for one 
beat of the Metronome, easily con- 
ceives the division of a minim into 
two cretchets, &c. ‘This also may 
be varied by doubling the velocity 
of the Metronome (i.e. if it was 
at 60, remove the slide to }20,) and 
it will then beat two crotchets 
whilst the pupil plays a minim: 
thus also with the rest. Dotted 
notes are by this method explained 
by the greatest ease, whilst with 
mere words it is always found ex- 
cessively difficult. The pupil as she 
proceeds, acquires a habit of atten- 
tion; she cannot be careless of 
what she is about with an incessant 
monitor at her side, which thus 
spares the master a most painful and 
laborious task. In private practice 
the Metronome is of infinite service, 
as it enables a friend or parent to 
detect the scrambling irregularity, 
too frequently indulged in when the 
master is absent, A good performer 
knows that the finest expression and 
feeling are not incompatible with a 
strict observance of time. What 
would be the consequence in an 
orchestra, were cach individual at 
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liberty to deviate from it, as his taste 
might dictate? What young Lady 
during the course of a dance, would 
not censure the musician, who 
should neglect it? In fact, all me- 
lodies, and their peculiar character- 
istics are lost, without attention to 
this most essential requisite; and 
the necessity of such an univer- 
sal standard measure for musical 
time, and of such an unerring 
guide for a pupil, has been felt for 
ages. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

File Musica. 
Golden Square, 

Sept, 1817. 

To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

The following is the copy of a 
paper which lately dropped from the 
pocket of a cynical Uncle of mine, 
who although he has passed his 
grand climacterick, is yet a ba- 
chelor. It contains opinions, which 
I have often heard him vindicate 
with warmth. By giving it a place 
in your valuable Magazine, it may 
perhaps induce some of your corre- 
spondents to produce sentiments 
more favourable of the Marriage 
State, and from equally good au- 
thority. Should no other do it, you 
may perhaps hear again on the sub- 
ject, from Harriet. 

September 9th, 1817. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHERS ON THE MAR- 
RIAGE STATE. 


Euripides, the Greek Poet. 


Happy is the man who hath a 
good wife; more happy is he who 
hath none. And again—whether 
in sickness or in health, a man will 
find his sweetest consolation in a 
loving wife; for, in that compound 
of good and evil, with which our life 
is blessed or cursed, she divides the 
one, and increases the other, by her 
diligent, and frequently successful 
cares. 

Socrates, (as we are informed by 

Xenophon. ) 

Whether you marry or not, is your 
affair, not mine. But, whichsoever 
you do, you willevery day have a 
hundred reasons to repent: for, if 
Vol. I. No. 5, New Series, October, 1817. 
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you do not marry, you will be inces- 
santly complaining of the incon- 
venience attending a state of Celi- 
bacy; your imagination will want 


| its object; you will he officiously 


painting the happiness you conceive 

to exist in a marriage state, and you 

will sigh that you cannot partake of 

it; andif you do marry, you will 

scarcely be in possession of a wile, 

before you wish you had none. 
ipponar. 

The two happiest days you pass 
with a wife are, the day on which 
you marry, and the day on which 
death walks off with her. 


Theodectes. 


Old age and marriage are si- 
milar things. We desire both to 
happen, and when they grant our 
request, we are so ungrateful as to 
complain. 

Diogenes, (the Woman- Hater. ) 

If you are young, my frend, it is 
too soon to marry; for liberty is 
sweet. He must be a fool indeed, 
who deprives himself of this blessing 
in the flower of his days. If on the 
other hand you are old, what would 
you do with a wife? Be advised 
friend, neither to marry, nor let it 
alone: remain in suspence, till to- 
morrow, and death will setile the 
matter. 


Cato (as is said by Erasmus. ) 
was of opinion, that the happiest 
condition of man was to be free from 
wedlock. But, however, we read 
in another author, that he was also 
of opinion, that though it is incon- 
venient to live with a wife, yet it is 
more so to live without one; there- 
fore, a wife may be justly termed a 
necessary evil. 

Secundus. 

A wife (says he) is the shipwreck 
of her husband—a tempest at home 
—the death of quietness—the cap- 
tivity of life—a daily carse—a volun- 
tary strife—a superfluous war—a 
ferocious guest—a malicious animal 
—and a necessary evil. 

a 


TO MARRY, OR NOT TO MARRY. 
Sir, 

I am a young lady in a situation 

of all others the most enviable to 
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most of my sex, but very distressing 
tome. I have received an offer of 
marriage, Sir, and to say the truth, 
am very much inclined to accept it, 
but I dare not—I am afraid to mar- 
ry. My fears, however, are not such 
as are the ofispring of feminine mo- 
desty or loolish timidity ; they are of 
a religious kind, and so strong, 
that I find it impossible to overcome 
them. I am accustomed, Sir, (how- 
ever unfashionable it may be in these 
times) to read my bible, witha de- 
sire to understand it, and an intention 
to obey it. Now, Sir, I there read 
(1 Cor. 7. 38.) “ He that marrieth, 
doeth well ; but he that marrieth not, 
doeth betier.”. These are the words 
of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
the apostle, St. Paul, whose autho- 
rity is such as I dare not dispute ; 
they stand at the close of a long 
chapter, in which (as it appears from 
the Ist veise) in reply to certain in- 
terrogatories proposed to him by the 
christians of the church of Corinth, 
he delivers his sentiments on the 
subject of marriage, and concludes 
with the remarkable words which I 
have quoted above. Now, Sir, how 
am I to understand these memorable 
words? According to their literal 
acceptation, they certainly express 
an opinion unfavourable to matrimo- 
ny; but how am I to reconcile such 
an opinion, proceeding from an in- 
spired apostle, with the dictates of 
nature, and with the commands of 
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Original Poetry. 


revelation ? Nature preaches matri- 
mony, and revelation prescribes it. 
Our Lord approved it; for the very 
first miracle that he wrought ‘(in 
Cana of Galillee) was to promote 
the festivity ofa marriage entertain- 
ment, which he honoured with his 
presence. His apostles all enjoined 
and recommended it, many of them 
by the weight of their own example, 
and St. Paul himself seems thus to 
have sanctioned it; for ] remember 
to have somewhere read, that he was 
amarried man. Amidst these equal 
and opposite testimonies for and 
against it, Sir, how isa young maiden 
to act at this critical juncture, this 
interesting, this embarassing crisis 
of her fate? How to decide upon 
this important question, “ to marry, 
or not to marry ?” Perhaps you, Sir, 
as a friend to the fair sex, or some of 
your readers or correspondents, will 
deign to aid me with your counsel, 
in this momentous aflair, to solve 
my difficulties, to rid me of my 
doubts, to overcome my fears, and. 
if possible, to teach me how I may 
indulgemy wishes, without forfeiting 
my hopes, extinguishing my hap- 
piness, or violating my duties. 
Lam, Sir, 

With the greatest respect and 

esteem for your whole sex, and fur 


| yourself in particular, 


Your and their very humble and 
obedient servant, Seventeen. 
London, Sept. 22, 1817. 


°° ww, 
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ORIGINAL 


SONG. 
By Mrs. M‘Mu tay. 


The morn’s first beam of cheering light, 
Noon’s full resplendent ray, 

The star-beam in a tranquil night 
Of nature’s halcyon May; 


The rose-bud gemm’d by pearly dew, 
The lark on rapture’s wing, 

The thrilling zephyr, ever true 
To smiling, new-born Spring, 


All these are beauteous, these are fair,--- 
Bat there is dearer yet--- 

For even sighs that love can share, 
Mix balsam with regret ! 


POETRY. 


Then, oh! if kindred heart can give 
A kindred throb to thine, 


' Each heav'nly feeling yet may live, 


Each hallow'd bliss be mine. 


wrre 


TO A FLOWER. 


Pretty flower do not fade--- 
Bloom another day for me ; 

And I again will seek this shade, 
And sympathize with thee. 


Hang not thus thy lowly head, 
Nor look so full of woe, 

Each passer-by will lightly tread 
The spot were thou dost blow. 




















Yet here thy beauty shall not fade, 
Before the sultry sun--- 

I know a form that loves this glade, 
A fair---a lovely one. 


Her hand thy tender stem shall break, 
And plant thee on her breast--- 

O happy flower! how blest to make--- 
Her heart thy place of rest. 


HaMiIttTon. 


PIPL L LIA ILA LF 


THE CHRISTIANS GRAVE 


In yon old tower, 
Whose ivy’d bower, 
Round its pointed arches weeping, 
O’er shades the bed, 
Of the lovely dead, 
On earth’s cold pillow sleeping. 


The so'emn bell 

Rings the fun‘ral knell, 
The tale of death relating, 

Waving around 

Its solemn sound, 
Upon the soul vibrating. 


The moon’s pale light 

In the gloom of night 
Pictures each object dreary ; 

There still and alone, 

"Neath yon grey stone, 
For ever repose the weary. 


Avetse from day, 
In the pallid ray, 

On midnight’s darkness gleaming ; 
Night's birds obscene, 
Are flitting seen, 

The death song hoarsely screaming. 


The fickle beam 
Woos the gliding stream 
Under the dark pine stealing ; 
Where the weeping fay 
Sighs o’er the clay 
Anon the low dirge pealing. 


There Friends are seen, 
On the turf-grass green, 
Which shrouds his dust decaying, 
And the widow there, 
With sacred tear 
Her last sad tribute paying. 


Tho’ with stealing pace, 

Death's cold embrace, 
The once lov'd form pervading, 

In the orphan’s sigh, 

In each swol'n eye, 


His mem'rv lives unfading 


Original Poetry. 


Where wild flowers wave, 
O’er the silent grave, 
Their fragrant incense breathing ; 
And yon antique yew 
Weeps tears of dew, 
Its stem fantastic wreathing. 


The nightingale there, 
Sings a requiem air, 

On the hush’d winds sweetly flying ; 
The plaintive wail, 
Soft swells the gale, 

In choral sadness sighing. 


Where the righteous sleeps, 
There nature weeps, 

O’er the urn his dust containing ; 
And no shade unblest, 
Invades his rest, 

The sacred spot profaning. 


But in hallow’d hour, 

By fancy’s power, 
Seraphic sounds creating ; 

Angels attend 

Their weeping friend, 
The joyful morn awaiting. 


Array’d in light, 
Their glory bright, 
The beams of day disclosing, 
Dispel the gloom, 
Which invests the tomb, 
His sainted dust enclosing. 


Bat the soul is flown 
To realms unknown, 
Sweet symphonies resounding ; 
And to cloudless skies, 
The dust shall rise, 
Celestial rays surrounding. 


In these regions bright, 
Of radiant light, 


| No earthly cloud defacing ; 


Love's purest Band 
Shall wide expand, 
Eternity embracing. R. 


SONNET TO ADVERSITY. 
A rose bud drench’d by April's shower, 
Most sad and lowly droop'd its head ; 
And tears fell from the blushing flower, 
As Zephyr shook its leafy bed. 


Soon dried away its chrystal tears ; 


When modest to the sun-beam turning, 


In ruby pride the flower appears. 


|| So hapless man by woe oppress d, 





The grief drop quivering in his eye ; 


HH. 


But Phoebus from the dark cloud burning, 


How sad he looks when thus distress‘d 


And sees no friendly bosom nigh: 
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But should compassion, cherub smiling, 
Approach, and wipe his tear away, 
Her sunny look, (each care beguiling, ) 
His troubled heart soon maketh gay. 
G. 


SONNET TO BOOKS. 


Ye varying Tomes from ponderous folios 
down 

To duodecimos, so neat and small, 
That with all wisdom and all virtue crown 

The manly student---how I love ye all! 

And love ye, but the more, as I am 

thrall! 
’Tis yours to give, ineffable delight, 

That to a chosen few can only fall 
In this estate of darkness mix’d with light 
This wildering day---dream and this hu- 

man might, 

Where sorrow wide expands her tainted 
wings, 

sheds upon mankind her baneful 
blight, 

As thro’ the world exultantly she springs. 
Few tho’ the hours to you that I can give, 
Trophies of mind, I'll love you while I 

live. 


And 


Greorce Taytor, Vauxhall, 
June 20th, 1817. 


de 


LINES, 


In answer to my friend’s invitation in the 
Magazine of last month. 


Tho’ the meads are not green, and the 
flowrets not gay, 
And the roses of summer are all sped 
away ; 
Friendship minds not gay groves, or the 
autumn’s rich glow, 
But her taper burns bright both in sun- 
shine and snow. 


Let us wander, my friend, tho’ no flower 
decks the glade, 
And the minstrels are sad in the forests 
that fade ; 
Let us wander, my friend to’ the day-star 
is Set, 


No season should make us true friend- | 


ship forget. 


Not long, and the groves will be leafless 
aud bare, 
When nature looks sad, like a man in 
despair, 
Tho’ the birds warble not, and no verdure 
appears, 
Friendship heeds not the blast or the 
icicle’s tears. 


Original Poetry. 


















Let us wander true friendship should ever 


be gay, 

Tho’ the summer of youth is swift waning 
away ; 

Let us wander my friend, tho’ the day star 
is set, 

For the joys of true friendship no seasons 
regret. 

W. G. 

THE MANIAC, 


A Maniac stray’d on the sea beaten shore, 
Whilst the wind of the midnight tem- 
pestuously blew, 
His soul felt delight in the tempests loud 
roar, 
And he bar’d his torn breast to the 
blast as it grew. 


Around his chill’d limbs a remnant was 
thrown, 
His hand bore a staff from the oak he 
had torn, 
And oft from his breast broke a pitiful 
moan, 
As a vision of bliss o’er his fancy was 
borne. 


| Tho’ wild o’er his head beat the spray of 


the wave, 
Tho’ his feet were benumb’d by the 
snow of its foam, 
He felt not the cold in his rude rugged 
cave, 
For the rock was his bed, and the 
world was his home, 


| Tho’ full on his brain broke the beam of 


the sun, 
No shade would he seek in the heat of 
the day, 
No plain would he tread, where the 
riv'lets run, 
To cool his hot thirst on his desolate 
way. 


When full on the world shone the planet 
of night, 
And high on the shore rose the white 
foaming wave ; 
Their dreadful and bold was the Maniac’s 
might, 
And loud was his cry as he writh’d on 
a grave. 


| At night to the woods would the Maniac 


hie, 
And deep in its cover recline him to 
rest ; 
But short was the sleep which e’er closed 
his eye, 
He dreamt of his babes, and in fancy 
was blest! 
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But wak’ning all soon to distraction and 
grief, 
His fabric of bliss soon evanish’d in 
air ; 


And no spot did he know to seek for | 


relief, 
From the thongs of the furies and 
fiends of despair. 


Commix’d with the blast, and the roar of 
the wave, 
He heard the wreck’d seaman imploring 
his aid ; 
But man was his foe, whom he wish’d not 
to save, 
And he smil’d at the death, which his 
hand could have staid. 


He once had a home, and children, and 
wife, 
And once he had basked in the sun- 
shine of love ; 
His happiness rose in the morning of 
life, 
And hope round his future its blan- 
dishments wove. 
The children he lov'd were all laid in 
the tomb, 
The love of a father was lost from his 
breast ; 
And wrung with the sense of his pitiless 
doom, 
He roam’d from his home—the lov’d 
spot of his rest. 


His wife by a villain was lur’d from her 
home, 
’Gainst the scorn of the world she was 
left to contend ; 
A victim to sorrow, condemned to roam, 
No bosom to rest on---no home of a 
friend. 


The world was now !ost from the Maniac’s 
view, 
For to him was the world a wide desert 
and bare; 
They were gone, who his path with each 
comfort could strew, 
Who could join in his joys, or his 
happiness share. 
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Bnt whence is that sound, which now 
strikes on his ear? 
It comes from the happy abode of the 


blest, 
On clouds of effulgence his children 
appear, 
And beckon their sire to the mansions 
of rest. 


On a cliff rude and bare, the poor Maniac 
stood, 
Whilst. the surges beneath him 
periously roll, 
With an eye of distraction he gaz’d on 
the flood, 
And wish’d for a grave---for the peace 
of his soul, 


With the laugh of a fiend, and a wild 
rolling eye, 
He plung’d from the cliff in the wide 
yawning wave, 
An angel of pity look’d down from the 
sky, 
And call’d on an angel of mercy to save, 


im- 


But over him roll’d the rough merciless 


surge, 
The angel of death spread his wing o’er 
the wave, 
The winds of the night were the Maniao’s 
dirge, 
And a deep coral cave was the Maniac’s 
grave. H 
Se al 
SONG, 


| Lovely rose bad ’gemmed with dew, 


Opening to the beam of day— 
Thy em’rald leaves, and ruby hue, 
The smiling time of youth display ! 


If no blast sweet flow’ret come ? 
In the noon-tide’s glittering ray ; 
Fully spread thy blushing bloom, 
Manhood’s vigour will display. 





Ere the sun has gone his round, 
Like man’s, thy beauties all decay ; 

And spread at night upon the ground, 
Shew life's the journey of a day. 


M, De Mepicr. 





—o 
METROPOLITAN COSTUME. 


For OCTOBER, 1817. 


Ball Dress, 


Of blue crape, slashed with a 
white satin French ribbon with a 
beaded edge, continuing from the 
top of the dress body to the bottom 
of the petticoat, and finishing with 
a shell border; body and sleeves to 


| 


correspond, tied up tothe shoulder 
with a French ribbon; a long sash 
of the same to fasten behind the 
hair, dressed high on the forehead 
with a large French bow on the 
top of the hair, and bird of paridise 








plume. Shoes of blue, and gloves 
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of white kid. Topaz ornaments. | 
T’an of beautiful pink ivory, 

The dresses are still worn very | 
full, the waists short, and the petti- | 
coats much longer. The prevailing | 
colours are, blue, green, and mush- | 
room. 


AAA 


CAalking Dress, 





Of jacconet muslin, with a hand- 
some border of filligree work round 
the bottom, a flounce of thin muslin 
and edging above and below the 
border; the sleeves not very large, 
finished to correspond; wrap fronts; | 
with a very wide Freneh back, and | 
the waist to point upward in the 
cenire. Scotch hat of emerald green 
velvet, high in the crown, with a | 
large bution of mushroom coloured | 
satin at the top; plain head-piece of | 
green velvet, with three small pip- 
ings of satin round it, and a full 
plume of green and mushroom fea- 
thers drooping on the left side. A 
spencer of the same colours, plain 
in the back and fronts, with a cape 
of mushroom satin from the shoulder, 
crossing in the centre of the bosom, 
continuing round the waist, and 
tying behind with a large Scottish 
bow to the sleeves, not very full, 
gathered into a cuff that fits the arm 
tight, and laces up the centre; a | 
full ruff of pointed lace rather off | 
the neck. Shoes and gloves to cor- | 
respond, parasol of rose colour. | 

i 





PIIS LF 


OBSERVATIONS ON DRESS. 


Our observations on Dress for the 
present month will communicate 
to our Fair readers some degree 
of novelty, from those Parisian 
monstrosities that have lately so 
much prevailed. This is not a 
seuson of the year to introduce 
cither the modest primrose, or yet 
the blaze of Royal crimson; but 
colours of a more autumnal shade 
seem most to prevail among the 
fashionable promenade exhibitors : 
such as a fine rainbow green tin- 
ged with a shade of full grown 















Metropolitan. Costume. 


button mushroom; these, for spen- 
cers seem very prevalent, made 
rather more in the English style 
than they have latterly been: the 
waists are still worn short; but 
not so immoderately as they were 
some little time since—when every 
lady carried on her back a repre- 
sentation of that beautiful hump, 
for which King Richard was so 
highly famed: the sleeves also 
are less like sacks than what they 
have seen. Sleeves of a propor- 
tionate size with broad tight cufis 
are considered the most genteel. 


Morning Costume—The Cobourg 
Accouchment Robe, appears to 
be making a general appearance 
in the higher circles: it is made 
of the finest French cambric, 
rather in the Chemise style, barely 
to meet in front, and tied regularly 
down with broad brocade ribbon ; 
a plain wide back, on which are 
affixed ten small worked capes 
full trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 
as is the whole of the robe; a 
petticoat of white twilled sarsenet 
is requisite, to give proper effect to 
this royal garb. 


For Evening Dress, or for balls, 
operas or conversationes, nothing is 
so highly elegant as coloured crape 
Dresses, slashed both in body and 
skirt with a white loose-edged satin 
ribbon, forming at the bottom a 
tasty border of various devices: the 
colour now most sought after by the 
Ladies of haut ton is, that pretty blue, 
which has so long distinguished the 
blue bell of Scotland. 


Scotch hats are also much in 
vogue. 


The hair, as it is now worn by 
the leading votaries of fashion, par- 
takes less of the grotesque and the 
unnatural, than has been observed 
for the last three or four months. 
In Full Dress it is simply turned 
up to the left side of the head, and 
fastened with an ornamental comb 
and a moderately sized band; a 
quantity of hair is coiled in front 
to the back of the ears. The most 
fashionable ornaments are topaz 
and cornelian. 





(Vol. 1. Pl. 26) * NEW GIPSY’S SONG 
Written by M.de Medici. ..........The Music by R. T. Skarratt. 
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* The above song is founded on a true subject which occurred in Vie west. 
of England — a Gentleman's child was stolen by a gang of Gipsies, large rewards 
were offered for the recovery of the infant, which was restored by a female of the 
gang at the hazard of her life,who would not accept the reward. ed. 





































NEW GIPSY’S SONG (Vol. 1. Pl. 27.) 
Eng? for N° 5 new series Brit. Lady’s Mag* 


To my lul — la-by, 1. la - by, sweet in_fant 
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O sleep on my child, without ransoms of gold |O!wake my sweet baby all danyer is o€: 
Thy Parents again shall their dear son behold 
| 


O! sleep on my darling no fears can alarm | Adieu lovely infant no more you'll behold 








I've placd thee safe down at thy father’s awn door, 









Whilst thourt cradled so safe ony gipsyswarm arm|The gipsy who savd thee,nor waited for yo! 















New Music. 
REVIEW OF NEW 


MUSIC. 


tee 


The favourite PAS DE LA GLACE in the 
Ballet of La Partie de Chasse Henri Quatre, 
arranged for the Piano forte, with an Accom- 
paniment for the Flute or Violin (ad libitum) 
by F. Femy. 2s. 6d. 


} 


| 


In a Chace it behoves us not to | 


stop or look behind ; we must get on. 
This is of course a perpetual race 
through keys, as various and remote 
as they are uncommon ; but luckily 
we get back to the spot from whence 
we set out, which is all that could be 
expected. 


SOPHY, a favourite Scotch Melody, arranged 
as a Rondo for the Piano-Forte, by J. F. Bur- 
rowes. 2s, 


Nothing can be more agreeable 


than a favourite air worked up in the | 
form of a rondo, or with variations. | 


This elegant trifle, for taste and 
sprightliness, may stand by the side 


of more elaborate pieces, and per- | 


haps bear off the belle. 


JE LAIME TANT, Rondo de Garet, arrangé 
pour le Harp, et deéedie a Lady English, par 
Henry Horn. 2s. 6.1. 


We have so few writers for the 
harp, that we hail every thing har- 
pie as an acquisition to our slender 
stock. The air is pleasing, and is 
written in a way that shews the au- 
thor not unacquainted with the ge- 
nus of the instrament. The feet as 
well as the hands will here find 
sufficient employment. 


NAMOUNA’S SONG, in Lalla Rookh, writ- 
teu by Thomas Moore, Esq. The music by Dr. 
John Clarke, of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


A solemn incantation in recitative 
ushers in this song. ‘Time adagio, or, 
for greater accuracy, pendulum 21 
inches to a quaver. After certain 
modulations, tending to thrill and 
harrow up the soul, the measure 
changes to andante (pendulum 10 
inches.) Some bars of a fine air are 
introduced, which soon chauges to a 
more rapid strain (pendulum 25) at 
the words “ Then hasten we, maid.” 
The whole affords a fine lesson for 
the sublime and pathetic ; and does 


| infinite credit to the skill and taste 











of the learned doctor. The following 


are the words: 

Fill’d with the cool inspiring smell, 

Tl’ enchantress now begins her spell, 

Thus singing, as she winds and weaves, 

In mystic form the glittering leaves. 

I know where the winged visions dwell 
That round thy night-bed play, 

I know each herb and flow’rets bell, 
Where they hide their wings by day. 

Then haste we, maid, 

Totwine and braid, 

To-morrow the dreams and flowers will 

fade. 

The image of love, that nightly flies 
To visit the bashful maid, 

Steals from the jas’mine flower, that sighs 
Its soul, like her, in the shade. 

Then haste we maid, &c. 


LES PLAISIRS DE LA CHASSE, a Di- 
vertimento forthe Piano-Forte, composed and 
dedicated to his friend John Harper, Esq. by 
T. A. Rawlings. 3s. 

It is with much pleasure we un- 
dertake the task of describing this 
elegant morceau. After six bars of 
appropriate preluding, in slow mea- 
sure, we find an allegretto pastorale, 
perfectly in the rural costume, with 
‘* The Hunters’ Call, &c.” “ Hark 
the hollow woods resounding,” is 
then brought forward, with all the 
graces and embellishments it will 
admit of, and occasional digressions, 
which, however, do not wander fai 
from the subject. The modulation 
is natural and effective, and the tout 
ensemble displays a superior and 
well cultivated mind. In short, we 
have seldom received more satisfac- 
tion than in playing this piece over, 
and strongly recommend it to those 
who have ears and fingers to enjoy it. 


FILLFS DU HAMEAU, the favourite 
French Air, sung by the Misses de Lihu, ar- 
ranged for the Piano-Forte, and dedicated te 
Miss Hennings, by F. Kalkbrenner. 4s. 


After three pages of introductory 
matter, in which much science may 
be discovered, the French tune 
comes on; yet without seeming to 
depart from the simplicity of the air, 
a most brilliant assemblage of rich 
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and varied modulation is introduced, 
in which through the different 
changes of key, the theme is con- 
stantly kept in view, and enriched 
with all the graces it is susceptible 
of, leaving the ear as well as_ the 
judgment perfectly satisfied. No 
composer could have done more on 
so confined a subject, and few so 
much, 

** The cold Wind has blighted the Flowers 
of May,” sung by Miss Tunstall ; ‘‘ I stray’d 
down the Mountain carelessly,” by Ditto ; 
‘* Far, far away,’’ sung by Miss Tipton; 
“* Fudge,” by Mr. Slader, at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, in the Terrible Peak, written by C. 
Dibdin, Esq. and composed by John Whita- 
ker. 1s. 6d. each. 


The first song is neatly printed in 
a score of eleven parts, besides the 
voice, a circumstance not often to 
be met with in modern songs. The 
words are something about a lady 
talking in her sleep by the side ofa 
purling stream ; then there is a wil- 
low weeping, and the wind sighing 
and murmuring. Itseems altogether 
a cruel case; we do not quite un- 
derstand it, but take the conclusion, 


‘* Love was blighted and wither’d away, 
Honour was sleeping, 
True love lies weeping, 
And the cold wind has faded the flowers of 
May.” 
“ Far away” is in a strain of ele- 
gant spmpathy ; and“ Fudge” loses 


Review of New Publications. 












nothing of its drollery, by the skill of 
the composer in the vehicular con- 
veyance of the words. We are glad 
to find that Mr. Maelzel’s Metro- 
nome has got into the city, most of 
these songs being marked with it. 


A SELECTION of favourite AIRS from the 
Ballet of Mora’s Love, composed by H. R. Bi- 
shop, arranged as a Dnet (Duets) for two Per- 
formers on the Piano-Forte, by J. F. Burrows 
Book lI. 3s. 


The airs are three in number, an 
Andantino, Larghetto Piangevoli, and 
a March. There appears nothing 
striking in the selection, but they 
are wellarranged, and may prove 
useful to juvenile performers. 


THE ANGLESEA MARCH, or MILITARY 
RONDO, composed and arranged for the 
Piano-Forte and Flute, ad libitum, by F. 1. 
Klose. 33. 


The Anglesea march, though ar- 
ranged in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war, may now breathe its 
harmless strain “ inalady’s cham- 
ber,” accompanied by the ‘ wry- 
necked” flute ; and it must be very 
consoling to know that we have a 
store of marches ready, so that in 
case Of a sudden attack from an 
enemy, no delay would occur in 

‘aiting for appropriate music. 





REVIEW OF 


Poputar Movers, AND IMPRESSIVE 
WARNINGS FOR THE SONS AND 
Daucuters or Inpustry; by Mrs. 
Grant, late of Duthil. 


The personal condition of the 
Poor has engaged the humane 
more or less upon every appearance 
of their distress. Human nature 
has imbued mankind with a com- 
miserative concern for the less 
fortunate; their hand is extended, 
and eleemosynary monuments are 
erected. But while the houseless 
wanderer, and the destitute orphan 
are secured—the naked clothed, 
and the hungry fed, their moral 
wretchedness, is too much disre- 
garded ; or if regarded, it is only 
with a short-lived feeling, that 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


expires upon the dismission of the 
object. The author before us, 
feels particularly this moral degra- 
dation; and justly treats the per- 
sonal misery as the consequence 
of the immoral progression. Idle- 
ness, she as justly terms the mother 
of an extensive progeny of evils; 
and eudeavours with the reader, 
whose time is his fortune, and 
who inconsiderately and criminally 
squanders it away, to lead to an 
industrious application to employ- 
ment, which his inclination may 
generally find:— she shews him the 
happy consequences to himself, 
to his family, and to society. She 
aims, besides, to draw the prin- 
cipals of families, from an asso- 























the loose and the 


ciation with 
profligate ; and while she reduces 
herself to the understanding of the 
uneducated, by example, by in- 
struction, and by inticement, she 


affects the heart. ‘The 
poor man, whose delight is not in 
daily manual avocations, if he can 
remain uninfluenced, unmoved, un- 
affected, idle, after the 
these volumes, if they serve not 
as a spur to what is evident to 
himself is his duty, he has a heart, 
has feelings, which we sincerely 
hope are not general: he is an 
enemy to himself, and a_ thief in 
disguise upon the welfare of his 
family. 

Young mothers are another care 
of this judicious writer: she ex- 
hibits the deplorable, and the 
lasting consequences of error, and 
of indiscretion to their children: 
her lessons for their practice appear 
to be well digested. None, or but 
few, of the disorders incident to 
infancy, would we conceive occur, 
if regard were paid to the manage- 
ment she recommends to them. 
Young people, too, of both sexes, 
upon their entrance on their va- 
rious employments are not a dis- 
tant scene in the picture: she 
acquaints them with the happy 
consequences of an adherence to 
truth, honesty, and all the virtues, 
attached to their situations. ‘The 
respectable and the rich in addi- 
tion are not neglected: they will 
do well to regard these volumes ; 
they will perceive their path, if 
they should be similarly placed 
with the superior characters, and 
they will be greatly gainers—they 
and their children, by having ser- 
vants who have had more than a 
common careless education; they 
will find, that they will not be 
likely to lose any of their superiority 
by the feared superior intelligence 
of their servants. Upon the whole, 
pure benevolence for the interior 
ranks seems to be the actuating prin- 
ciple of this valuable female mora- 
list—she commiserates and shews 
the condition of the infant, fron 
the carelessness and disregard oi 
the mother—the poverty of the 
family, from the indiscretion of the 
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father—the errors and misfortunes 
of the rich, from the impositions and 
influence of their servants ; and the 
consequences of crime, from the 
procedure in its practice. There 
are many publications that disgrace 
both author and publisher: — this 
will advantage both, as one dissemi- 
nates the purest and the _ best 
principles ; and the other supports 
and presents them. 


Our fair readers cannot do better 
than to suffer the following extract 
to be read by the lowly in life, as 
far as their spheres extend. By 
improving the leisure moments 
after the periods of labour, treasures 
may be laid up, which the combined 
influence of power and wealth can 
neither rival nor destroy, but which 
will dignify the character to the 
latest period of time, 


“I know a community,” said Mr. B., 
whose books afford them a more delicious 
treat than the most exquisite culinary refine- 
ments can aflord to the Epicure. They are 
indeed the poor man’s luxury, not to be 
exhausted by use.” ‘ But where can they 
be found who have a just relish for those 
delicacies,’ said I, “ unless we seek for 
them among the favourites of the blind 
goddess?” ‘In my native place,” said 
Mr. Brown, ‘‘and perhaps the known 
world cannot furnish an instance of a ple- 
beian society where mental wealth so 
abounds, or where so few discontents or 
irregularities intrude. 

How can they miss virtue and happi- 
ness, who never disquiet themselves 
for the favours of the blind capricious 
goddess, but estimate their riches accord- 
ing as they may have been able to ascertain 
what is best to be thought, spoken, or 
acted ; and whose only pride arises from 
practising the good they have taught to 
themselves! The pleasure or grandeur to 
which they aspire is wholly intellectual ; 
and they indulge in it without fastidious 
criticism, or pedantic dogmatism. Their 
library consists of several thousand vo- 
lumes ; but ail works that have a tendency 
to bewilder the understanding, or taint the 
heart, are scrupulousiy excluded. It 
might seem incredible that rustic scholars 
could make a selection so judicious ; or 
they 
could afiord the purchase; but the meanest 
peasant, by the right improvement of the 
minutes the idle lounge away unprofitably, 
or abuse at the ale-house, may largely ex- 
pand his natural abilities, and, like my 


that subsisting by manual labour, 
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old friends, lay out less money on books, 

than grosser mortals squander in vice and 

folly. T'o cultivate the understanding, without 
neglecting business, is a maxim which has 
contributed to promote sincere practical 
religion, sound morality, and secular wis- 
dom, among our miners so effectually, 
that they unanimously agree, it would be 
infamy to transgress a rule so beneficial. 
They have daily several hours remission 
from work, and nothing but established 
preference for the safe, ever ready, and 
edifying pleasures of the library, could 
preserve them from dissolute habits, with 
so much time at their own disposal. May 
not this remark extend to artisans and their 
apprentices, to manufacturers, journeymen, 
or labourers, who, after six o'clock in the 
evening, claim a right to be idle? and 
might not corporation and trades’ collect- 
tions of books produce the same salutary 
effects that have attended the institutions 
at Lead Mills and Wanlochhead, in La- 
narkshire? The males, young and old, 
assemble in p@rties for reading aloud in 
turns, and, by easy arrangements, the 
spaces allowed to the men for rest, exactly 
correspond with those when their wives 
and daughters go to needle-work or knit 

ting; by which means, the mothers are 
qualified for imparting just sentiments to 
infancy. Those early impressions have 
been found so efficacious as antidotes to 
sloth, turbulence, profusion, or licentious- 
ness, that parents feel it as much a duty 
to prepare their offspring for the right 
occupation of minutes left at their own 
command, as to teach them the manual 
crafts by which they must earn a livelihood. 
The experience of many years hath de- 
cided beyond all question, that to make 
youth happy in themselves, and a blessing 
to their connections, they must be well 
instructed in attending to their better part ; 
they must be led to form high conceptions 
of their own capacities and destination, 
as rational and immortal beings ; and a 
lowly sense of the manifold imperfections 
they have to combat and rectify must be 
instilled : ye whilst they are shewn the 
frailties that cling to their nature in this 
state of probation, let them be also taught, 
those frailties are not to be indulged ; for if 
they do not anxiously endeavour to coun- 
teract whatever may be inconsistent with 
the known laws of the Creator, their dis- 
position will grow worse as years and 
temptations increase, . 


PII 
Six Weeks ry Paris, or a Cure for the 
Gattomanta, By a late Visitant. 3 
Volumes. London, 1817. 


In the Preface of this work we | 











are informed, that the subjcct of it 
was extracted from the port-folio of 
an English Nobleman, who permits 
it to be laid before the public for 
the good of his countrymen ; and we 
are further informed, that this work 
is intended as an antidote to the 
poison of other publications, teem- 
ing with gross exaggeration, fictitious 
characters, and notoriously false fa- 
brications, With deep admiration 
therefore of the patriotism of his 
lordship, in permitting his valuable 
remarks on the manners of the Pari- 
sians to be disseminated for the good 
of his countrymen, and with a due 
sense of gratitude for his laudable 
design of exposing the danger which 
his virtuous countrymen run of 
utterly losing every principle of 
good old sound English morality, 
by an intercourse with their gay 
aud vicious neighbours, we com- 


/menced the perusal of Six Weeks 


at Paris. 

We acknowledge we opened the 
book with some slight degree of 
unfavorable prepossession, having 
so lately had our understanding in- 
sulted, and our best affections 
wounded, by a book bearing nearly 
a similar title, viz. Six Weeks at 
Long’s; and we feared at every 
turn of the leaf to meet with the 
sane malignant spirit, which ma- 


liciously triumphs over the imper- 





fections of human nature, and erect 
its throne on the ruins of private 
character. 

We will, however, acquit the au- 
thor of Six Weeks at Paris of any 
deliberate calumny, or of gross mis- 
representation, as far as the cha- 
racters whom he professes to pour- 
tray are concerned; and we are 
induced to pronounce this acquittal 
on the evidence, that his characters 
are not those of Life, but mere 
creatures of his own formation. 
Consistently with his avowed pur- 
pose, the author gives the name of 
Beacon to the nobleman, who, 
“piping hot” from the University, 
determines to:visit Paris, for the 
meritorious design of proving him- 
self a Beacon to all his countrymen 
who are afllicted with the Gallo- 
mania. We are introduced to his 
Lordship on his safe arrival at Paris, 
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in company with Dr. Ferret, his | 
travelling tutor, and Fanfaron, his 
French mentor. 

This amiable trio sets forth in| 
quest of adventures, and properly | 
keeping the aim of the journey in 
view, we are introduced to a res- 
taurateur—several Ladies of the Pa- 
lais Royal (on which occasion we 
are told, that French women know 
how far to go; English women know 
not where to stop;) a drunken Eng- 
lish Baronet, an old Procuresse, and 
other characters of that elevated 
rank, from whom a just estimate is 
to be formed by his Lordship, of the 
present state of society in Paris, 
Intrigue now follows upon intrigue, 
and several scenes are minutely 
described, which cannot fail to ope- 
rate-as an antidote to the poison of 
other publications. 

To follow his Lordship through 
his amorous intrigues, through the | 
low scenes to which his folly, not to | 
call it depravity, impels him, would 
be an insult to the modesty of our 
readers. ‘The unpleasant task then 
devolves upon us, to express in the 
most pointed terms of censure our 
opinion of this work. We will grant 
that the author of it may at some 
time have beenin Paris; but we do 
not hesitate to express our convic- 
tion, that the work now before us, is 
not the production of a late visitant. 

Schulz, the carpenter, wrote the 
Travels of Damberger, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Morocco, in 
his garret; and we are too well 
acquainted with the art of book- 
making, not to know, that a Six 
Weeks Visit in Paris may be coin- 
posed within the sound of Bow 
Bells, and by an individual who 
never crossed the channel; but who | 
with the help of Chambaud, can in 
terlard his work with French quota- | 
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tations. We however turn our eyes 
from the imposition flagrant as it 
is, and direct our attention to the 
tendency of the work. 

The individual, who like Rousseau 
in his Preface to Eloise, can exhibit 
himself as the champion of Female 
virtue, and yet secretly and in- 
sidiously instil the poison of men- 
tal contamination, and clandestinely 
undermine the fair fabric of moral 
excellence, deserves the highest re- 
probation which an offended public 
can bestow upon him. 

We shall ever be found ready to 
give speed to the arrow, which is 
destined to shoot “ folly as it flies ;” 
but we will also be ever on the alert 
to guard the youthful and unwary 
from those snares, which vice in its 
most deliberate mood can lay for them 

The venal writer. of this work, 
some grovelling Hedgehog in litera- 
ture, professes to offer an antidote 
to certain poisons, at the same time 
that he is industriously circulating 
them—he declaims against fictitious 
characters, whilst his own are of that 
cast. He condemns gross exaggera- 
tion, whilst his own work is one 
tissue of it, as every work must be, 
which is not founded on experience, 
but on the report and information of 
others. 

‘They who look in this work for any 
thing beyond a novel, and that of 
the most common and insipid class, 
will be egregiously mistaken. They 
will rise from the perusal of it, as 
well informed respecting the present 
state of F’rench manners, as they 
would of the merits of Lady Mor- 
gan’s work. From a perusal of the 
Quarterly Review, we find nothing 
in it, but coarse ribaldry, indecent 
inuendos, fictitious characters, gross 
exaggeration, and notorously false 
fabrications. . 


—~o— 
QUARTERLY REVIEW v. LADY MORGAN, 


When the eye of taste surveys the || 
finished fabric of either of the orders || 
of Grecian architecture, it does not || 
make use of a miscroscope to ex- || 


amine the dust and sands scattered || 
upon its polished columns, to mis- |) 


lead with imperceptible defects its 
approbation. ‘This is the unmanly 
task of modern Reviewers, whose 
wit is their serpent hatred of liberal 
Genius, and whose humour would 
conceal in its poisonous vapour the 
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splendor of talent. Of all these 
modern Attilas to human happiness 


and Jiberal inquiry, the Quarterly | 


Reviewers are the most conspicuous ; 
like the Huns, who ravaged the 
Roman Empire, they invade the 
regions of literature, but to waste or 
destroy them; age nor sex do they 
spare. We cannotsuppose them Eng- 
lishmen, whose characteristics are 
truth, liberality, and veneration of 
genius. Are they not a foreign off- 
spring, who with many other evils have 
been wafted to our isle, to scourge 
this free-born land with continental 
miseries. ‘Their late Gothic attack 
upon Lady Morgan’s France, whose 
faithful delineation of that unhappy 
country strikes to the heart, isa con- 
vincing truth, that like a book- 
worm, they enter a volume only to 
satisfy their insatiate appetites, and 
spoil its beauties, with a disgorge- 
ment of their malignant feast. ‘To 
endeavour, tho’ vainly to pulldown 
this Lady’s reputation, which British 
taste has exalted to immortality, 
they accuse her sensible, immaculate 
mind, as the receptacle of all the 
darker vices. Her genius they as- 
sail with printers’ errors; and her 
understanding attack, because it 
beams with more intelligence than 
their own. They deny not one of her 
Statements; argument is beneath 
the capacity ot these gentlemen, 
Burlesque and satire are their forte. 
If they will descend upon the arena 
of controversy—her weapons are 
those of truth and justice; their's 
the sentiments of bondmen. Let 
those who have visited France be 
the arbiters, and their decisions 
bear testimony of the loyalty, the 
freedom of the French people. 
Will common sense believe a na- 
tion so chivalrous as the French, 
whose deeds of heroism, from the 
animation of enthusiasm,have eclips- 
ed in their rays all the former acts 
of men; who felt and were gifted by 
freedom, though defrauded of it by 
a tyrant. Men who were born in 
the times the Bourbons exiled them- 
selves from their county, to stifle, not 
suffocate their adoration to tyranny. 
Can it be supposed this most gal- 
lant and enlightened nation can be 
pleased by having a king forced 
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upon them from the points of their 
enemies bayonets’? Can it be sup- 
posed these daring Spirits can nou- 
rish aflection, towards a man of 
infirmity, and guided by superstition? 
No, Lady M.’s narrative denies it; 
and all who have visited France 
confirm it. ‘This Lady enters into 
the feelings of all the classes of the 
people ; and her sympathy for the 
gallant officers after years of heroism 
roaming the provinces in beggary, 
is one of the splenetic attacks of the 
Quarterly Review. The flowers 
blooming in the peasant’s garden; 
the improvement of the country once 
blasted by arbitary power, and the 
better condition of the people, are 
other bitter viands for their venom. 
Good God, if Englishmen, can you 
advocate despotic power? and would 
ye spread misery over a soil for the 
short-lived luxuries of a court?) In 
what consists the welfare of society ?-- 
when law binds equally the sove- 
reign and the subject; when plenty 
spreads the cottage with sustenance 
as well as the palace. It is in vain for 
you, Messieurs Quarterly Review- 
ers, with all your wit, learning, or 
humor, (call it what you please,) to 
blind or eradicate the intelligence of 
Srilons. 

Ye may be well paid ; we envy not 
your gilded bribes—for bribes they 
must be, if you possess sense, and 
barter its uses, to defame talent 
and virtue for the sake of lucre. You 
accuse the softest, the most accom- 
plished and sensible of her sex, for 
having given to the public the faith- 
ful impressions of her own feelings, 
Is this your bellwn plusquam candi- 
You accuse her of athe- 
ism and impiety, for having expres- 
sed her admiration over the works 
of genius.—Are not the volumes of 
Voltaire, and other eccentric wits, 
in the libraries of our greatest men? 
How frail must you consider the fa- 
bric of religion, if the mad opinion 
of a visionary can overturn it.—lIs 
not truth an eternal element? and 
though it may be concealed, can 
never be destroyed—while the phan- 
tom objects of imagination perish, 
like the fantastic clouds of evening. 
Whatever institution embraces but 
partially, the human welfare cannot 














long exist. Its durability consists 
in that justice, which contains in its 
golden circle all the interests of a 


society.— Error, however  foreibly | 


supported, must perish at last; 
whilst truth, alike invulnerable to 
the ravages of time and the disorders 
of men, increases in majesty and 
strength with every dinrnal sun. We 
will admit inaccuracies are to be 
found in Lady Morgau’s * France,” 
(and the Quarterly Reviewers have 
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not steered clear of them); but | 


thongh the colouring is not perfect, 


the just contour is preserved. Her | 


Wrong derivation of the Carousal. 
What does it signify to a reader, 
Whether it be derived from the 


quarré aux atles, or from Carouse. | 


We open the volume to find the 


State of France, and we are not dis- | 
. | 
appointed; and though Lady Mor- 


gan is not a Lady born, and talks 
as the Quarterly Review says, of 
the Parisian ‘“‘ Lions,” 


«« As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs,” 


Her wit and virtue are unim- | 
peachable ; her charity, her benevo- 
lence, her accomplishments dignify || of the English library. 








her blood, and raise her above 
Princesses. ‘These are the talents 
of Nature, which displease her Re- 
viewers—had a more vulgar pen 
written the narrative, they would 
not have condescended to have pe- 
rused it. But her fame, which has 
extended from the British Isles to 
the four Continents, they wish to 
encumber with such abuse, that her 
wings shall not bear the chronicles 
of truth to the distant regions of the 
world. We must assure the Quar- 
terly Reviewers, that with all the 
Lady’s adjective defects, and other 
trifling errors, they with their Critic 
glasses have explored, and_ their 
aspic humor has selected from her 
volumes, to diminish their reputation, 
—Her far-famed work will be read 
in countries where their ridicu- 
lous comments dare not enter. 
Readers want information, not to 
learn abuse; and every readet 
of taste, unawed by the Quarterly 
Reviewers, will always be pleased 
with what flows from the learned 
pen of the fair Authoress, of the 
prettiest and most poetical novels 


oe qe 


THE 


DRURY LANE. 

Whatever musical entertainment 
we might have derived during the 
summer from the Lyceum, or what- 
ever comic gratification from the 
Haymarket, we are still pleased at 
the approach of the time that opens 
the other theatres, where, though 
olten enlivened by Comedy or song, 
we may still enjoy the contrast of 
more solemn feelings. An English- 
man, at least an Englishman of any 
mind, cannot well bear, in his the- 
atrical recreations, to remain long 
without seeing the productions of 
that man, whose genius has given 
immortality to whatever he touched, 
aud shed more lustre on his country, 
than all the victories she has at- 
chieved. ‘lhe passion for variety, 
so strong in the human constitution, 
may sometimes give a short-lived 
currency to the mummeries of men, 
whose invention cannot soar beyond 
a trick—whose knowledge of cha- 
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|| racter is exhausted, by a waiting- 
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maid, or a fop; and who deal only 
in those hereditary plots, that are 
transmited frem one farce-writer to 
another; but the passion is soon 
chilled by the enjoyment, and the 
mind returns with increased appe- 
tite from empty show, and driveling 
rhyme. and pilfered musie, to the 
more solid enjoyment of poetry, of 
sentiment, and emotion. Yet we 
would not condemn altogether these 
humble trifles, that pay an annual 
visit to the places of public amuse- 
ment. If they remove for an hour 
the various anxieties that darken 
the prospect of life, they have done 
a good work; and even absurdity 
itself becomes precious, by bringing 
a transient smile over the gloom of 
misfortune. We have little hope in 
those days to see the writers of Tra- 
gedy giving birth to any thing that 
will not soon become intitled to 
“to the sad immunities of the 
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grave.” They have not been idle 
for the last thirty years; but within 
that period, there is not a single 
tragic production that has not pe- 
rished almost in its childhood, and 
been interred, without honour, on 
the shelves of the prompter. Some, 
it is true, have been received with 
commendation, and ran their little 
course with an appearance of suc- 
cess; but the zeal and the talent of 
an admired actor or actress is al- 
ways sufficient to effect this. We 
have witnessed in the last season, 
a tragedy pass through Covent Gar- 
den with applause, which, from be- 
ginning to end, does not display 
one human feeling, naturally or 
forcibly expressed; which does not 
contain even a single line that a 
man of taste could quote as poetry, 
or a man of sense admire for wis- 
dom; which has stolen its hero from 
the child’s play-thing, Sandford and 
Merton, and which, notwithstand- 
ing, has filled the Theatre; and, 
what we are more rejoiced at, the 
author’s pocket. But, perhaps, the 
want of success in tragic composi- 
tion is not so.much admired as the 
literary heroism that attempts it. 
That man, who, after reading the 
plays of Shakespeare, or even.men 


a ten thousand degrees beneath him, | 


can seat himself down in the hope 
of exhausting us by pity or terror, 
the two master passions of the stage, 
must have a confidence in his pow- 
ers, which, we at least should not 
wish to feel again, for we have ex- 
perienced the vanity of the hope in 
the disappointment of the attempt. 
Critics, however, are dull ‘beings. 
We would not dissuade extempo- 
rary talent from the exertion, though 








we have experienced our own fee- | 
bleness, when we would attempt to | 


paint the terrific, unrelenting am- 
bition, that shed the blood of inno- 
’ 


cence, and lays waste the happiness | 


of mankind; the jealousy that wi- 
thers up the soul, and closes its 
career in frenzy and murder ; the 
helplessness of Female beauty a 
prey to the flame of ruffian lust, or 
withering under the sorrows of dis- 


appointed love; the ingratitude that | 


unseats the understanding; the 


grandeur of Coriolanus’s revenge, | 





or the knavery and cowardice of 
Iago’s. 

A night or two before it opened, 
there was easy access to this Theatre, 
that an opportunity may be given of 
witnessing the improvements that 
had been made. ‘This perhaps was 
in emulation of the liberality that 
prevails at Bartholomew Fair, where 
they exhibit for nothing, their fire- 
eater’s; their gigs; aud pandean 
pipers; that one may thereby be 
tempted to pay for the rest of the 
amusement. We, however, did not 
avail ourselves of this prudent ge- 
nerosity. We would scorn to ac- 
cept ofa free admission to an empty 
display of gas lights and Chinese 
lamps ; when it was denied to those 
scenes, for which alone we would 
visita Theatre. The managers have 
refused te us, what every periodical 
publication, that condescends to 
notice their exertions, is intitled to; 
they have refused even an occa- 
sional ticket. ‘This, perhaps, in the 
course of a season, may place a few 
additional shillings in their treasury ; 
but we would remind those good gen- 
tlemen, that there is a vast diflerence 
between beggary, and ceconomy, 
and that the spirit, which has the 
meanness to descend to one, has 
rarely the wisdom to understand the 
other. We have not perhaps the 
same merit as some critics of the 
present day, neither the innocent 
aud flattering stupidity of the Morn- 
ing Post, the pompous phraseology 
and sickening alliteration of the 
New Times; nor the studied and 
mawkish simplicity of Mr. Hunt, 
who, in his critical attacks, never 
gets into a More uneasy state, than 
that of sitting by the fire-side, 
or walking in some meadow; very 
seldom forgetting his favourite word 
refreshing, or refreshment, and af- 
fecting, like Montaigne, to be always 
playing with his cat. We have not 
those qualifications, but, such as 
we possess, shall be employed sith- 
out partiality in the service of the 
public. This theatre opened for the 
first time, in the present season, 
on Saturday, September the 6th. 
The audience drawn together by the 
expectation of some novelty, was 
very crowded, and their hopes were 
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not altogether disappointed. We 
would willingly abstain from the 
notice of mere decoration, of light, 
or scenery, or mechanism; because 
they hold but a very humble place 
in our estimation. They are how- 
ever auxiliaries, that are generally 
considered of some importance; and 





in compliance with this, perhaps | 


well founded prejudice, we shall 
proceed to some notice of the 
changes that have taken place. 

Mr. Raymond has succeeded 
Mr. Rae, as stage manager, and he, 
of course, is, in a great degree, 
answerable for the taste that has 
presided over the expences that 
have been incurred. The first 
change that strikes a person, on 
entering the Theatre, is the sub- 
Stitution of gas lights for those 
that were in use before, and, in 
point of brilliancy; im opening a 
clearer view of the stage, and all 
that may be passing on it; in 
cheapness, and in dimunition of 
labour, this improvement is, doubt- 
less, a considerable one. ‘The 
scenes, by the aid of machinery, 
and by the attendance of a single 
individual, are now shifted with 
the utmost rapidity, and without 
the least confusion, into a new 
scene room, which has been erected. 
This will prevent that disgusting 
and eternal blundering, which pre- 
vailed before, particularly on the 
introduction of a new piece. In 
the front of the boxes, light pink 
has taken the place of the pale 
green, which was the presiding 
colour before, and the crimson 
cloath, which covers the seats, 
gives the whole a pleasing effect. 
The rotunda, the stair cases, and 
the lobbies, have been all newly 
painted, and do much credit to 
the taste, that directed the execu- 
tion; but, among the novelties 
introduced, the principal object 
both of praise and censure is the 
transformation of the saloon. Our 
readers know 
state, the ornaments of this splen- 
did apartment were in the Grecian 
stile, without glare, without feeble- 
ness, without oriental ostentation ; 
full, in appearance, of lightness, 
and strength, and classical pro- 


that, in its former | 
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portion; but now, as if; during 
the vacation, a new horde of 
Franks had issued from the great 
wall of China* to destroy what- 
ever is sacred in religion, or ma- 
gestic in architecture, it exhibits 
nothing but dragons, and lanthorns; 
and pagodas, ring with bells. There 
are three of the later description, 
an idea of which may be formed 
from that in St. James’s Park. The 
central one is the most lofty; and 
round the case of each there are 


| seals for the accommodation of the 
| company. The 


lanthorns are 


' covered with beings that had no 


| 














likeness in nature, either before, 
|or since the flood, and shed a 
| sort of visible darkness round the 
| room. 


This perhaps is some ad- 
vantage, for at least it conceals, 
in some degree, the withered 
charms, the half naked, and dis- 
gusting attractions of the miserable 
females, who now, like “ sheeted 
ghosts,” haunt this disgraceful 
scene of prostitution. ‘The capi- 
tals of the beautiful pillars have 
been torn away; and in their room 
has been placed the representation 
of beings, which nothing but a 
madness of fancy could haye 
created. 1 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unnam: 
Delphinum sylvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 


The persons who go to the 
Theatre at half price will, in future, 
be admitted into the saloon of 
foreign wonders, instead of being 
obliged to saunter, as heretofore, 
at the bottom of the principal 
staircase. This is a convenience, 
but the hour at which the perform- 
ance commence is too late. It 
has been changed from half past 
six, to seven, in consequence, as 
we are informed, of applications 
from the west end of the town, so 
that the convenience of citizens, 
who wish to rise early to their 
business, has been sacrificed to the 
wishes of those who breakfast at 
two in the afternoon, and dine at 





* To this place Mr. Gibbon, in his 
History has traced the progress of the 
Franks, who once overun a great part of 


Europe. 
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eight or nine. 
the hour of commencement has, 
it is true, been in some measure 
compensated fur by the shortness 
of the interval that is allowed to 
pass between each act. The drop 
scene remains down for so short a 
period, that the entertainment of 
the evening is closed very nearly 
as early as in former times. 

The business of the season, 
commenced with Sheridan’s Co- 
medy of ‘The School for Scandal,” 
and the Farce of “ Past Ten 
o’Clock and a Rainy Night;’ the 
cast of characters was the same 
to which our readers have been 
long accustomed. 


—— 


The Sir Peter | 


Teazle of Munden, the Sir Oliver | 


Surface of Dowton, and Mrs. 
Davison’s Lady Teazle, are too 


This difference in |! 


| { 


resume her situation. 


well known to require any comment || 


and the Comedy itself has been 
the subject of undiminished praise, 
from its first appearance to the 
present day. 

On Thursday, the llth, a gen- 
tleman named Stanley, who had 
been for some time performing on 
the Bath Theatre, appeared in the 


character of Rover, in O’Keife’s | 


amusing Comedy of Wild Oats. 
This is a production that has been 
jong familiar to every person who 
has any taste for theatrical amuse- 
ment. ‘The recollection of Elliston, 
but particularly of Lewis, whose 
performance of Rover is not yet 
forgotten, renders it an undertaking 
ofsome delicacy. Rover is one of 
those airy spirits, who, untaught by 
experience, and panting after every 
untried scene of life, lets his 
imagination wander through all 





the fields of romance, seizing with | 


rapidity upon every pleasure, or 


every appearance of pleasure, that | 


presents itself to bis view. Mr. 
Stanley, who is manly in person, 
and of features that are highly 
agreeable, was eminently successful 
in many parts; but the embarrass- 


ment so naturally arising from a | 


first appearance, contributed to 
deprive him of that 
gaiety so essential to the part. He 
has appeared in it since at different 
times, and seems to grow rapidly 
in favour with the public. Our 


| 


} 


j 
} 
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limits at present will not allow us 
to indulge in detail, in consequence 
of the space that has been occu- 
pied by a description of the im- 
provements in the Theatre. 


SIAL LP 


COVENT GARDEN. 

From reports in circulation not 
long since, we felt some apprelen- 
sion, that this Theatre would for a 
time be deprived of its principal 
attraction. It was stated that Miss 
O‘Neils health was much impaired 
by professional exertion, and that of 
course she could not immediately 
This state- 
ment we were happy to find con- 
tradicted; and there is now no 
doubt that we shall soon again 
behold on the Covent Garden 
boards that lady who, of all we 
have ever known, is the most ca- 
pable of representing the finest af- 
fections of female nature; the anx- 
ieties of a mother; the meek reli- 
ance, the devoted fondness, the 
trembling chastity of a wife; the 
delicate reserve, and seductive ten- 
derness of Jove; the delirium of 
repentance after the violation, of 
honour, and all the other emotions 


_that do not require either great 


| Majesty of person, or great loftiness 





unceasing || 


of manner. It is not fair to make 
any comparison between this lady 
and Mrs. Siddons. ‘They move in 
a quite different sphere. Their 
characters are completely opposite. 
The element of Mrs. Siddons was 
the passions that belong rather to 
the other sex: fury, ambition, re- 
venge ; despair, not soft and melan- 
choly, but raging and ungovern- 
able, stern unbending pride; haugh- 
ty endurance of suffering, and 
unwearied pursuit of vengeance or 
power. Her person and manner 
were too stately for love. Her very 
aspect excluded weakness or effe- 
minacy; and if she spoke of ten- 
derness, one could hardly believe 
that she feft it. Her day of great- 
ness is gone by; and she will never 
perhaps be equalled in the delinea- 
tion of those stormy emotions which, 
fortunately for the peace of the 
world, do not very frequently visit 
the female breast. Let not friend- 
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ship, or compliance, or reward, or 
even charity, ever again induce 
her to give the public an opportu- 
nity of comparing her with herself. 
It is wisdom iu public charaeters to 
know the proper season for retire- 
ment. The vigour of the highest 
powers declines with age. It may 
be a splendid object to behold the 
setting sun, because we know it 
will soon again return to cheer our 
hemisphere. It is a melancholy 
one, to witness the going down of 
a mighty intellect, that can never 
more rise to give its light to tlie 
world, 

This Theatre opened on Monday, 
the 8th ult. and gives proof that 
the managers have not been idle 
during the recess. The same change, 
with respect to light, has taken 
place here as at Drury Lane ‘The 
body of the house is lighted with 
gas, aud produces a splendor of il- 
lumination, that is truly grand, is- 
suing from six magnificent chan- 
deliers, the largest of which hangs 
from the centre of the ceiling under 
a reflector of vast dimension—in 
which there is a passage opened to 
draw off both the heat and smoke. 
The pipes through which this chan- 
delier is supplied cannot be per- 
ceived. ‘They are concealed with 
great taste and elegance, by stars of 
glass, closcly connected together, 
and forming a figure of extensive 
circumference, from every part of 
which a brilliant light is seen to 
issue. Around the whole is a circle 


of large glass drops, and a festoon of 


gilt oak leaves, forming altogether 
such an object as one would expect 
to find iv the palaces of romance. 
There is a chandelier of smaller com- 
pass on each side of the stage; one 
fronting the stage, and one also at 
each side of the pit, placed in such a 


manner as to give the full benefit of 


their radiance to the dress boxes. 
The tubes in these also are kept 
from view, by gilt and bronze deco- 


rations, surrounded with drops of 


cut glass. These improvements cer- 
tainly do honour to the taste that 
planne:! them, and the liberality that 
was not unwilling to meet the ex- 
pence, which must have been con- 
siderable. No change has taken 
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place in the stage lights as yet, but 
we are informed that it is in con- 
templation. Every necessary pre- 
caution has been adopted, to meet 
any danger that may arise from this 
new and splendid mode of illumina- 
ting the house, and the degree of 
warinth is regulated by an ingenious 
plan of ventilation: we fear, how- 
ever, that it is not sufficient to cool 
the house so as to render it com- 
fortable. 

Among the novel attractions at 
this Theatre, the principal seems to 
be a Miss Brunton. Her person 
and features are remarkably plea- 
sing, her enunciation clear and cor- 
rect, her conception, in general, 
accurate, though her execution is 
not always successful. She made 
her first appearance as Letitia 
Hardy, and seemed to have given 
very general satisfaction; but, ina 
few nights after, attempted a task 
of much more difficulty, Shakspear’s 
Rosalind, in the play of, As you like 
tt. ‘The opinions upon her perform- 
ance, in this character, have been so 
various, and so contradictory, in the 
usual vehicles of diurnal criticism, 
that it is impossible to collect from 
them a just idea, either of her merits 
or defects. Rosalind, one of the 
finest creations of Shakespear’s ge- 
nius, is generally spoken of as a 
character in which unceasing gaiety, 
a bounding spirit, and nimble volu- 
bility of tongue, are essentially re- 
quisite. Miss Brunton has been 
condemned as deficient in those 
qualifications. To us she appears 
to have been condemned without 
justice. She has conceived the 
character with more truth than any 


| of those whose remarks upon her 


performance we have had an oppor- 


_ tunity of reading. 


Mr. Hazlet has justly remarked, 


| that Rosalind’s character is “ made 
up of sportive gaiety, and natural 


tenderness,” and that “ her tongue 


| runs the faster to conceal the pres- 


sure at her heart.” In the third 
scene of the first act, where she is 


| first introduced to us, Celia addres- 


ses her in these words, 
“T pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my 
coz, be meiry.” 
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From this the conclusion is very 
obvious, that, whatever might be 
her natural disposition, it was 


Shakespear’s intention, through this | 
play, to represent her as labouring || 


under thoughts that pressed heavily 
upon her spirit, and which, however 
she may ellect gaiety, should throw 
something of melancholy into her 
features and manner. To the prayer 
of Celia, that she should be merry, 
Rosalind answers, 

Dear Celia, I show more mirth 
than I am mistress of; and would 
you yet 1 were merrier? Unless you 
could teach me to forget a banished 
father, you must not learn me how 
to remember any extraordinary 
pleasure. 

This cause of melancholy exists, 
previous to her love for Orlando; 
and when that passion is super- 
added to the banishment of a father, 
the mind, which, under such cir- 
cumstances could be gay, without 
any alloy of sadness, must surely be 
one neither amiable nor tender. In 
the fourth scene of the same act, she 
is represented by Duke Frederick, 
her uncle, as smooth, silent, and 
patient, Our idea then of Rosalind 
is, that though a cultivated fancy, 
gives her a great command of ima- 
ges, and a power of rapid and unex- 
pected allusion, the employment of 
that power does not arise either 
from thonghtless gaiety, or an un- 
controlable flow of spirits, but ‘* to 
conceal the pressure at her heart.” 
She is a female of exquisite good 
sense, and though her language may 
be witty, it was not intended to be 
flippant. She coquets with her 
Jover;but her coquetry is not heartless, 
nor teazing, nor voluble. It is the 
coquetry of an ardent affection, and 
An improved understanding, that is 
anxious to discover the worthiness 
of Orlando, before she commits her 
happiness to his keeping, Her plea- 
santry towards the end is, that of a 
person who has discoyered the ob- 
jects of its most ardent pursuit. 

Miss Brunton has given us more 
pleasure in the character than she 
appears to have aflorded to others 
of our critical brethren. What 
appeared to them failure, ap- 
peared to our judgment something 
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very like success. She is not, it is 
true, “more than common tall,” like 
Rosalind ; she has not “‘a swashing,” 
and “‘ a martial outside,” and, in her 
habilments of manhood did not ap- 
pear very fit to bear the gallant cur- 
tle-axe, and boar-spear ; but she has 
requisites of more value, and seemed 
to improve in her second and third 
appearance in the character. We 
never heard the cuckoo song ex- 
ecuted with more declicacy and 
sweetness. It was rapturously en- 
cored. It is impossible for Mr. 
Young to perform any thing he at- 
tempts, without considerable ability ; 


| but he did not appear sufficiently to 





{ 


| 


| the part well. 


bear in mind that there is humour 
mixed in the melancholy of Jacques. 
Mr. C. Kemble, as Orlando, played 
Adam is far from 
being the best of Mr. Terry's cha- 
racters ; Fawcett as Touchstone, and 
Mrs. Gibbs as Audrey, were well 
received. 
HAYMARKET. 

This Theatre closed for the season 

on Monday, the 15th. If a judg- 


| ment may be formed from the ap- 


pearance of the house, whenever we 


| chanced to visit it, the managers 


must have derived considerable pro- 
fit from their exertions. Of this 
they were fully deserving, for they 
have been unwearied in their in- 
dustry to give amusement to the 
public. The actor of all Work, and 
Teazing made easy, continued at- 
tractive to the end ; and ifthe merit 
of comic productions may be esti- 
mated according to Mr. Burke’s 
rule, that is by the quantity of 
laughter they produce, both these 
little pieces must be allowed to pos- 
sess very considerable pretensions 
to public favour. 

When the after-piece was finished, 
Mr. Terry made his appearance, and 
delivered the following address: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am de- 





puted to state to you, that the season 
of performance here (curtailed of its 
fair proportions, terminates this 
evening; and, like many of its pre- 
decessors, not only dies a premature 
| death, but has struggled into the 


} 


lI world, much later than the natural 
|| time of commencing its vital func- 
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tions. The shower graciously dis- 
penses to this house, a far longer 
priviledge for exhibition than it is 
permitted to exercise by the Winter 


Theatres, which in consequence of 
the still increasing protraction of 


their annual operations, and their 
controul over histrionic talent, seem 
to emulate that Roman Emperor, 
whose pleasure it was to shorten a 
summer-fly’s existence. But, al- 
though the proprietors of this place 
are doomed to so brief an enjoyment 
of public sunshine, they are proud 
and grateful in avowing. that they 
have basked under some of the 
warmest rays of your favour. They 
by no means would be understood 
to express aught in malice, towards 
their mighty neighbours; on the 


contrary, they are aware that those | 


neighbours have a full right to act 
without cessation, and they wish 
them all the prosperity they can de- 
rive; they cannot, however, help 
wishing at the same time, that, since 
the Winter Theatres have for years 
acknowledged this house to rank as 
a reguiar—since they have ever cal- 
ed uponit as an ally to re pel inva- 
sions against the interests of the 
old-established play houses, they 
cannot help wishing, that their sn- 
perior brethrén of the drama would 
keep a little more consistently in 
mind the humble adage of ‘ Live and 
let live” It is painful spectators in 
this concern to reflect, that when 
they are (notwithstanding your kind- 
ness) so repeatedly crippled in the 
run of ‘ How to grow rich,’ the sub- 
stitute most likely to be presented 
is ‘ The road to ruin.’ ‘The propri- 
etors, Ladies and Gentlemen, re- 
quest your acceptance of their 
heart-felt thanks for your patronage, 
which has produced more than the 
average crops arising out of the ex- 
treme and meagre hurry of their 
Haymarket harvest. Permit ine to 
assure you, also, how fully the per- 
formers are sensible of your en- 


couragement. We respectfully take | 


our leave. 

This address was well received, 
particularly the allusions made to 
the Jarger Theatres. It is a wretched 
piece of composition, and in some 
parts not intelligible. © What is the 
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meaning of ‘ meagre hurry? but 


such things are too trifling for notice. 
The house was very much crowded, 
and the curtain fell amidst loud and 
continued applause. 


LYCEUM. 


This Theatre still continues open, 
but it appears that the managers 
have found it necessary to adopt a 
plan, which we believe is quite new 
to Theatrical history, at least in this 
metropolis. In an address they 
have announced their intention of 
accommodating two different audi- 
ences on the same night, one per- 
formance to commence at six and 
end at nine, the other to begin a 
little after nine and close at twelve. 
From the tone of the address, one 
would be led to conclude that the 
expedient has been suggested with a 
view to increased profit, and from a 
want of sufficient success during the 
season. If such be the case, we 
heartily wish that the plan may be 
attended with advantage to the pro- 
prietors. ‘They have deserved well 


'| of the public ; and if their exertions 


| have not been rewarded, it is much 
| to be regreited. 


In our last month’s publication, 
we dwelt, at some length, upon the 
new pieces that had been brought 
forward here. None of them, it is 
true, like the Beggar’s Opera, or 
the Duenna, was calculated to be 
attractive for a considerable length 


_oftime; but at least they had suffi- 


cient merit to afford a certain pro- 
portion of amusement. Ii, as De 


| la Bruyere says, it be the design 


of an opera, and its representation, 
to hold the mind, the eye, and 
the ear, in equal enchintment, we 
cannot say that such a design has 
been completely, or even nearly, 
accomplished in any one instance ; 
but the managers have prudently 
endeavoured to make up for the 
deficiency of execllence hy the 
quantity of novelty. With this view 
we suppose it was that the Disguise 
mades its appearance early in the 
mouth. The story is this. A young 
damsel (Miss Kelly) being smitten, 
according to immemorial usage, 
with the love of a seducing spark 
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(Wrench) finds it expedient, pre- 
vious to their desired union, to 
attempt gaining possession of a pro- 
perty which by right belongs to 
her; but has been willed to an old 
lady (Mrs. Pincott) who is linked 
by written promise of matrimony 
to an antiquated count (Chatterly). 
She effects her purpose by meaus 
that are no strangers either to Farce 
or Comedy. ‘The first pretends 
love to the old count, and by play- 
ing off all the artillery of seduction 
upon his dotage, soon makes herself 
mistress of his affections, com- 
pletely withdrawing bis mind trom 
all thought of matrimonial encounter 
with the old lady. She turns her 
operations vext against the hoary 
dame herself, and, in the disguise 
of a husssr officer, woos her with 
such effect, and fills her with such 
delicious expectations, that she 
obtains possession of the will, which 
was the only bar that existed 
against the possession of the pro- 
perty. This being etiected, she ex- 
plains the deceit that had been 
practiced, filling the old pair with 
anger and disappointment. During 
the progress of this deception, her 
lover also is wrapped up in the 
disguise of a footman, and produces 
some amusement by the agony he 
undergoes while witnessing the 
tremulous courtship, and totiering 
gallantry of the aged count. From 
a footman he is transformed into a 
lawyer, in which character he 
flings out a great varicty of clumsy 
Witticisms and musty jokes against 
the profission. ‘They were received 
without much merriment. It is a 
subject for laughter, which has been 
long exhausted; but some _jests, 
uttered by the old count, upon 
pride of ancestry, and the modern 
doctrine of legitimacy were better, 
and were received with rapturous 
avidity by the audience, who of 
course in their own mind applied 
them to recent circumstances. 
There are some very ludicrous 
situations im this little piece, par 
ticularly that m which the count 
is terrificd with the apprehensions 


of a dueiling visit from the young | 


lady’s brother. She, together withher 
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lover, in the disguise of a footman, 
work upon his timidity with such 
powerful effect, as to persuade him 
that his tremendous antagonist is 
just at band, mad for revenge, and 
prepared with loaded pistols, to rid 
him of all mortal cares. In this 
panic, with an affected anxiety for 
his preservation, they place him in a 
chair, and for the purpose of con- 
cealment, load him with such a 
profusion of cloaths, as seems to 
threaten him with suffocation, plac- 
ing also a muff cap upon his 
head. 

Being thus disposed of the lover of 
the young lady, changes his tone of 
voice, and begins to bluster about 
pistols, balls, snuffing candles, and 
all the well known cant of fighting 
men, and is prevented with diffi- 
culty from firing at the muff cap 
to shew his dexterity. ‘This is the 
mosi amusing scene of the whole, 
and Miss Kelly, as she always does, 
performed her part with great effect. 
The lovers are made happy in 
the end. 


Any person may perceive that 
all this is as old as the foundation 
stone of any Theatre in London; 
but there is nothing new under the 
sun, and for the time to come it is 
to be teared, that we must content 
ourselves in theatrical as well as in 
other matters, with a repetition of 
what has been a thousand times said 
and done before. 


Wrench is one of the most cx- 
perienced lovers on the stage; but 
practise has brought him only a very 
short way on the road to perfection. 
He has bows, and grimace, and 
bustle; but cannot put on an ap- 
pearance of sincerity. He wants, 
and never will acquire, warmth, 
tenderness, or elegance I tis clerk 
was far a better lawyer than himself. 
His face has been too long accus- 
tomed to the simpering sweetness 
of a gallant, to put on the grave 
airs. and thoughtful seriousness of 
the gown. 

vas lights, and some other im- 
provements, have been also mtro- 
duced at this Theatre. ‘They give 
it a very pleasing appearance. 
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POLITICAL PERSPECTIVE. 


We have prefaced our political 
perspective of this month, with 
some reflections drawn from our in- 
most mind upon an event, which 
power, whose law is us strength, in 
defiance of that vital privilege whieh 
constitutes society, the volition of 
choosing their own furm of govern- 
ment has inflicted upon a_ nation, 
whose giant force that lacerated, 
and almost enslaved Europe, grew 
from the unnatural and ill-digested 
Opposition of its surrounding ene- 
mies, and whose destruction was 
accomplished; not by the wisdom of 
cabinets, but its own ungovernable 
ambition. ‘lhe extravagance of the 
Royal Family of France, tie exclu 
sion by partial and unjust privileges 
of the nobility and clergy from taxa- 
tion, reduced that fine country to the 
verge of bankruptcy, and the mass 
of its people to beggary. ‘The social 
fabric undermined by iis own in- 
ternal abuses for ages, at last fell 
with a tremendous crash, and like 
the lightening that purifies the phy- 
sical world. ‘The revolution rose 
like a blast from the confusion, and 
though its path was as the path 
of death, it dissolved the moral 
evils of the country and restored it 
to its vigour. Princes will only 
view the effects of public calamities, 
not search into the causes which 
result from their own oppressions, 
and the mal-administration of pub- 
lic justice. That remarkable man, 
Napolean Buonaparte, who curbed 
the gallic tempest, and like Sol 
emerging from Chaos, bid Order 
resume her serene sceptre, and 
calm the agitated land. Though he 
is justly fallen for his wicked ambi- 
tion; yet no law, human or divine, 





can warrant the cruelty; nay, ven- 


geance of his conquerors, towards | 


him, to whom in former days, wuen 
he himseif had been the conqueror, 
he shewed ail the greatness of the 
Hero, aud generosity of the Prince. 
Bat barbarous as the kings of the 


continent behaved to him, our re- | 


fusal of Lis humble boon, an asylum 
in England to a man once mighty 


in renown, and though he lias vices, | 








_ possessed of virtues that would 


exalt the welfare of nations it 
Princes would imitate them; it for- 
feited British magnanimity, and will 
tarnish the pages of the brightest 
epocha of our history. Aud the 


| depressed victim of legitimate ven- 


geance on a rock in the universe of 
waters, the abode of the sea fowl, 
and the pillow of the storm, uncon- 
quered in firmness, and serene in 
misfortanes, excites as great respect 


'and interest in the breasts of the 
| wise, as when seated on his impe- 


rial throne, his sceptre shook the 
fawning statesof Europe. Yet this 
act being personal, is not of that 
magnitude of injustice, as what a 
nation ef 30 millions of disenfran- 
chised people by the sword feels, 
in having a monarch forced upon 
them, who, the remembrance of 
things made bitter, and whose age, 
superstition, and infirmities, spread 
deeper glooms over his portrait! 
What is the value of human wel- 
fare? Where is the securiiy and 
independence of society? if a com- 
bination of kings, at their sportive 
pleasure, may with their columns of 
death invade the inmost bosom of 
a nation, root out its affections, and 
force a ruler and code of laws of 
their own to govern it? This viola- 
tion of the vital union of society 
may now be constituted into a rule ; 
and from the fluctuations in court 
intrigues, the oppressed may soon 
rise up against their oppressor, and 
retaliate with terrible veugeance her 
former unforgiving wounds. This 
social invasion by the kings of the 
continent, whose bliss is in the sla- 
very of mankind, might seem war- 
rantable. But for Britain, whose 
crown glitters with the star of li- 
berty, and whose every law provides 
against tyranny, to be an accom- 
plice in this violence, it is not ex- 
cusable. Besides, the act is a 
Pandora’s box of evils to unhappy 
France; the numerous executions 
uf these unhappy spiris who can- 
not disguise their hatred of the 
Bourbons are, so many bloody sa- 
crifices to legitimacy, the divisions 
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that will lacerate the happiness of 
their society as long as the remem- 
brance of their injustice exists; 
those feiters with which arbitrary 
power and superstition will bond 
the human energy, are the future le- 
gitimate evils. The accounts from 
France, the inventions of hireling 
scribblers, deceive the credulous 
with their legends of loyalty. It 
is well known Louis cannot receive 
any aflection from the present ge- 
neration of Frenchmen. ‘There are 
no greater admirers of order than 
ourselves; but itis that order our 
own perfect constitution prescribes, 
where the law equally binds the 
subject and the king; where the 
people have a legal redress for their 
injuries by their representation in 
the legislature; where majesty has 
power, not tyranny; and the sub- 
ject duties, but not slavish obe- 
dience. This is that magnificient 
structure that should shelter the wel- 
fare of every society; this is that 
canopy which reaches to the hea- 
vens, under which, man may safely 
repose, beneath which the altars 
of liberty burn, the flowers of his 
bliss spring, and the perennial fruits 
of abundance crown his labors, 


OLtp Worip—The British Empire. 

The characteristic equity of the 
British Nation in her foreign re- 
lations is often injurious to her ag- 
grandizement, and her nice sense of 
honor, a restraint upon the pros- 
perity of her Commerce.— England 
in her politics, often mistakes the 
situation Nature has assigned her; 
surrounded by the realms of Nep- 
tune, she is an Aquatic power, Com- 
merce her occupation, and Colonies 
her necessary appendages, to receive, 
employ, and nourish the excess of 
population of her own limited terri- 
tory. She is isolated from the world, 
should be the friend of the whole 
world, and never waste her pro- 
perty, or shed her sons’ blood, in 
becoming a partaker in the quarrels 
of the Continent; her natural fea- 
ture of defence is a navy, and 
whilst that is properly maintained 
she is impregnable to any hostile 
violence—under her present exhaus- 





tion, when manufactories but slowly || in the empire of mind, has gone as 
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move from the want of foreign de- 


thousands of her people are out of 
employ, and an amazing capital 
stagnates in its reservoir. It would 





be politic and wise to throw the 
West India Ports open, and make 
them free: all the wealth of the 
American Continents would soon 
unite there, and the demand for 
British goods by the opening of new 
avennes of Commerce would be so 
great, that not a loom or a machine 
in the country would be inactive, 
the mass of the people would be 
employed, independence from their 
labour again crown this meritorious 
class in society, the national pros- 
perity, by abundant resources, re- 
cover, and the nation again be what 
it merits, the happiest and richest of 
the world. Her present aspect is 
rather gloomy, distress has not 
ceased its ravages, and by the defal- 
cation of the annual revenue, her 
prosperity still ebbs, but as this de- 
terioration is accidental, not a fixed 
principle of decline, a reduction of 
our army establishment, which 
seems, to a rational mind, now kept 
up for show, not use. ‘The sluggish 
wave of the nation’s resources would 
again swell to its proud flood-head, 
and the people live, if they could 
not procure independence, by their 








labor. There is not much demand 
from the Continent of Europe for 
British goods; and notwithstanding 
all the blood and treasure she has 
exhausted in their cause, there is 


. not a cabinet of Europe, sincere in 
_ their affections to her, or thanks her 
_ for her past services. 


Sweden, 


|| Notwithstanding the ridiculous and 


invidious observations of her ene- 


_ mies, seems to thrive in her illegiti- 


macy; and though for reasons known 
to herself, her commercial relations, 
are not liberal with other states, yet . 
by the restoration of the ancient 
Constitution to the Swedes, and the 


| wholesome administration of justice, 


happiness has diffused itself from 
her pine-forests on the shores of the 


| Baltic to the mountains of Lapland, 


floored with eternal snow. Sweden, 


mand for our fabrics, when tens of 
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far as any of the nations of the 
world ; her genius is deep-thinking ; 
her heart is pure, and warmed by 
generosity; and intelligence has 
her throne in every cottage. Her 
sons will estimate their present bles- 
sings ; and not for the tgnis fatuus of 
legitimacy, as supposed by the poli- 
licians of Europe, risk them in trans- 
ferring their affections to any Gus- 
tavus whatever. 


Denmark, 


But a satellite on the Baltic wave, 
in her diminished splendor, though 
sad, preserves a dignity, that merits 
compassion even from kings. 


Russia. 


The news from Petersburgh of 
greatest interest, is the journey of 
the Emperor to his distant provinces. 
When we compare kingdoms and 
empires, we are not to look to men, 


but things. Alexander, doubtless | 


is a bon homme. He may not exert his 


mighty resources against the tran- | 


quility of Europe, but his power is 
too great for its lasting peace; and 
History abounds in’ melancholy 
proofs, that power recognizes no law. 

With all the simplicity of Alex- 
ander, it is a fact in the congress of 
Europe, the bear outwitted the lion, 
who, gorged with the carcase of the 
Gallic cock, gluttonized his wits. 
England has more to dread from 
Russian politics than France, which 
our navy can always awe. But a 
Timur might descend from the Neva 
and overturn our Mogul musnud, 
when would expire in a sudden 
blast the prosperity of Britain. 


Turkey, 


Presents no interest. She still wears 
her monotonous gloomy features of 
assassination and hatred to man’s 
welfare. But Heaven will suspend 
his awful balance: the cruel Othman 
will be driven back to his den, in 
the snowy caucassus, to associate 
with beasts cruel as himself. And 
the manes of Socrates, Plato, Solon, 
and the chiefs and poets of this vio- 
lated classic soil, again, hear the 
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Prussia. 


The noble defenders and conquerors 
of this throne for their monarch, 
whose heroism was nourished with 
the promise of the recovery of their 
birthrights, and whose wounds were 
to have been healed with the balsam 
of Liberty; a recent example, at 
Breslau, where a corps of 10,000 
troops are assembled, proves the 
faith of kingly promises, and their 
respect of human freedom. It re- 
minds us of a fable, in Esop, the 
wisest of the ancient sages: this is 
the seduction that has overturned in 
every country, the representation of 
the people in the legislature, which 
is a surrender of the human welfare, 
to the caprice of an individual, and 
reduces the society to slavery. 
Would rulers study their own hap- 
piness and security, they would find 
out that these immovable bases are 
contained in the affections of their 
subjects, induced by their sovereigns 
respect to their natural privileges, 
Nor can a society arrive at maturity 
and grandeur, unless it possesses a 
power, which awes and harmonises 
both King and subject. However 
otherwise be constituted a society; 
however powerful, and however 
rich it may be, it will be torn by in- 
cessant factions, and perish at Jast, 
in one dreadful convulsion; unless 
governed by the charter of freedom, 
which, like an angel of peace, pre- 
vents disorder, by controling the 
governor and the governed. 

In Prussia, the liberty of the 
press is suppressed ; a melancholy 
proof of the ungrateful and gloomy 
disposition of the sovereign and sla- 
very of the people. 


Austria, 


Presents no features of intelligence ; 
but the disavowal of the state memo- 
rial of the Ex-Empress of France ; 
and the departure of one of the 
Archduchesses to her Equatorial 
kingdom. 
The Kingdom of the United 
Netherlands, 


Glittering with wealth, by En- 
glish dissipations, mentions in her 


hymns of liberty carolled over their 1 journals, with the exception of 


marble tombs, 


Marshal Wellington’s defeat, in 
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their law courts, nothing of interest. 
Balls, pastimes, and military reviews 
vccupy all their columns. 


France. 


The journals of the Government, for 
the people have no political voice, 
are filled with election articles. It 
is supposed a majority of constitu- 
tionalists will be returned to the 
chamber ; but when Englishmen re- 
fleet, the Electoral Colleges are 
solely under the influence of the 
King, their representation will be 
but a body of King’s messengers, 
who ride to Paris and ride away—the 
shadow of a pariiament, to amuse, 
not serve their country. To heal 
the wounds of France, and lift her 
as a counterpoise to Russian and 
Prussian influence (for Prussia is 
but a dependant on the former) 
would be for England entirely to 
withdraw her troops, restore to 
France her fortresses, and request 
the Allied sovereigns to act the 
same, or join the French army, in 
compelling them to retire. This is the 
gourse of our just policy ; this mag- 
nanimous action can alone retrieve 
the errors of our past political con- 
duct. But should our wise statesmen 
fear this step would endanger the 
Bourbons, and that the liberated 
French would choose another ruler, 
and a more liberal form of Govern- 
ment, through personal feeling, to 
that abominable doctrine legitimacy. 
Do not let them forfeit that glorious 
prize, the balance of Europe, for 
which hundreds of thousands of the 
flower of the British vouth have 
perished; and the Nation almest 
subk herself to bankruptey—Rassia, 
Prussia, and Austria, have but one 
object in view; that is mutual 
aggrandisement from ‘Turkey, and 
the petty states of Europe, and lo- 
cally and interestedly form one al- 
liance. WMngland, France, and Spain, 
ts the natural counterpoise to this 
triple bydra, and united, possess suf- 
ficient strength to preserve the in 

tegrity and peace of Europe. 
second resistance be not resorted to, 


it isnot improbable but the remnant | 


of Saxony , Hesse, Cassel, Hanover, 
Xe. may be Prussia’s future prey— 


If this | 
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and ‘Turkey with the Mediterranean | 














islands, belonging to that power, the 
rich booty of the Russian and Aus- 
trian eagles. The present tour of 
the Northern Autocrat, like that of 
Catherine’s to the Crimea, is not 
an idle journey. 
Spain 

Presents no remarkable feature; 
she talks mighty big of vast expe- 
ditions fitting out at Cadiz for South 
America, to compel her revolted 
colonies to return to their former 
passive obedience, oppression, and 
misery. But the letters from that 
city are quite silent outhose Armada 
preparations: it is not improbable, 
but rests on conjecture; for the in- 
tentions of arbitary courts are sel- 
dom known till the act discloses 
them; that Portugal will be a 
transfer to Spain for the provinces 
of the river Plate, that is, if the 
Portuguese can conquer them. 


Portugal, 

Now but a neglected province of 
the Brazilian crown, in her retired 
obscurity, discloses no intelligence of 
interest. 


New Woritp—American Slates. 


Attract great notice and respect 
from the various states of Europe. 
Her navy floats her stripes on every 
Sea, and is welcomed at every port. 
Its achievements during the short 
straggle with England, shed over 
their little marine universal admira- 
tion; and the naval powers of the 
Continent in case of a war with 
England, would eagerly court its 
alliance. The winter has been most 
severe in the United States,; but 
their accounts are favorable with 
respect to the fruits of the earth. 
The President, Mr. Monroe, (origi- 
nally a Scotchman) a man whose 
long toil in various political situa- 
tions has endued his mind with wis- 
dom and experience, is fast increas- 
ing the navy of his country, and 
placing its numerous militia, its con- 
stitutional defence, on a most res- 
pectable and well disciplined footing. 
These states are daily enriched by 
emigrations from Europe, and seem 
to be recovering fast from the late 
depression on their commerce, oc- 
casioned by their impolitic quarrel 
with England, 
































South America. 


The aceounts are so obscure by 
whatever route they come, of the 
affairs of the Patriots, that no reli- 
ance can be placed upon them. Mina, 
according to some, is making great 
and rapid progress in Mexico; 
according to others, he is isolated 
and in danger from the surrounding 
force of the Royalists. 


not extinguished, it will burst again 
with superior flame; liberty is a 
moral essence ; an eternal principle 
that will exist. The news from 
Peru is favourable to the people's 
cause. Millions mentally behold the 
struggle, and send vows to Lleaven 
for the cause of freedom; hut the 
governments of all countries are 
apathised or inimical to the emanci- 
pation of these fairest regions of 
the earth, from the dark controul of 
tyranny and oppression. 


Domestic Intelligence. 


The distress of the land but slowly 
retrogades, notwithstanding the 
bountiful God of nature has poured 
such abundant plenty upon the 
fields of our Island. Commerce 





The army of | 
the king seems successful in the | 
Caraccas; but the vital spark is || 





| 
| 
| 


but slowly advances, and thousands | 
are still destitute of employ. An | 


amazing capital is stagnating for | 
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want of opportunities to diffuse it in 
enterprising channels. The demand 
for British goods on the Continent 
is trifling; and until trade resumes 
her former activity, the sufferings 
of the nation will be great. The 
vast emigrations of our countrymen 
to the continent, isa malediction on 
eur domestic manufactures; and 
whilst our enemies flourish from 
English dissipation among them, 
our own goods mould in their ware- 
houses, and the manufacturers of 
them starve. This mania of our 
countrymen, of touring and squan- 
dering away their mouey upon fo- 
reign luxuries, is a severer infliction 
on British prosperity, than ali the 
scourges of the late war. We are 
sorry to announce there is no altera- 
tion in the disorder of our beloved 
and venerable sovereign. The Prince 
Regent and the other branches of 
the Royal Family are in perfect 
health. The lovely Princess, who 
lives in bliss and domestic retire- 
ment; whose palace is the temple of 
charity to the surrounding poor, will 
soon bless Britons with a heir or 
heiress, who may one day wield the 
magnificent sceptre of the isles of 
the ocean. Our prayers are offered 
up for the safety of the virtuous 
mother, and that the infant bud 
may bloom in the very likeness of 
her amiable qualities. 


4 


The Beauty that survives Smail-por, Accident, and Old Age. 


The fascination of Beauty kas 
been acknowledged since the ear- 
liest date of human records; but 
the Fair ought to be premonished, 
that the effect of mere exterior is 
often exaggerated by poets and novel 
writers. ‘The enchantment of lovely 
features, and a symetrical form 
affords fine embellishments for a 
sonnet or a love tale; yetin real 
life, the spell is generally feeble, 
and always transient as the smile 
of an April morn. Men of culti- 
vated talents, refined sensibility, and 
high worth, are decided in opinion, 
that the everlasting cestus of Venus 
can be composed only of substan- 
tial virtues, soul-breathing, intelli- 


gent, entertaining conversation, and 
Vol. I. No. 5, New Serles, October, 1817. 
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polished graceful manners. These 
are the charms that conciliate ever 
growing esteem, unbounded confi- 
dence, fervid admiration, and fixed 
affection, which time will confirm, 
and cannot impair. We hope the 
following, will not seem an over- 
strained delincation of the most 
potent and poignant feelings that 
influence the happiness of mankind. 

A gentleman belonging to the 
North of England, eseaped to Hol- 
land after the rebellion, 1745, leaving 
his wife in a situation, which -pre- 
cluded an attempt to accompany 
him in his flight; and a few weeks 
afier his departure, the birth of a 
daughter terminated her days. Mr. 


Jenville obtained a situation as clerk 
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the lustre ofher lively dark eyes, or 
the pleasmg contour and sweet ex- 
pression of her countenance had 
suffered no mjury; she had grown 
during her tedious convak scence ; 
and wanted only confidence in her- 
selfto shine in society. Mrs. Nicols 
reati to her many fabricated letters, 
where she was mentioned by Oliver 
in the most gratifying terms ; but the 
truth was, be uvever in word or 
writing uttered her name, and his 
mother had cogent reasons for aiding 
this lack of intelligence concerning 
Mary's movements. Mrs. Bellamine 
derived much benefit from the mild 
climate; and introduced her young 
relative to the best company, in the 
truest acceptation, where she ac- 
quired an easy elegant address, 
without losing her native ingenuous 
goodness. ur travellers were pre- 
paring for a return to Britain, when 
Nfrs. Bellamine had a relapse, which 
detained them two years; Miss Jen- 
ville was heiress at law to Mrs. Bel- 
lamine’s estates and name, and she 
mate a settlement npon her of all 
her moveable property, burdened 
by an annuity to Mrs. Clifford, who 
assisted her pupil to attend the in- 
valid with unremitting care. Miss 
Jenville had entered her nineteenth 
year, when, as Miss Bellamine, she 
hastened to pay her duty to Mr. 
Nicols, Mrs. Nicols wrote to her, 
she was quite disabled by a compli- 
cation of disorders. or else they both 
should meet her in London, but she 
could not leave her husband, nor 
could he even venture out of doors, 
She beseeched Miss Bellamine, for 
her diversion, to join in a harmless 
deception upon Oliver, by allowing 
herself to be introduced to him as a 
stranger; she could undeceive him 
whenever she pleased, and all would 
enjoy his glad surprise. His father’s 
illness had called him home, where 
he. arrived two days after Miss Bel- 
lamine. He had been some time 
secretary to a nobleman of distin- 
guished attainments, with whom he 
aequired the amenity without the 
irtvolity of haut ton. Miss Bellamine’s 
similarity of taste and deportment 
soon made her the rival of her former 
self; and Mrs. Nicols could hardly 
repress her exultation in the recipro- 
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cal impression made by the youtl- 
ful pair; yet it was evident thelover 
combatted his passion ; the claims 
of Mary Jenville and the transcend- 
eut attractions of Miss Bellamine 
tortured his heart with conflicting 
emotions. Mrs. Nicols wished to 
protract his perplexities, but Mary 
peremptorily refused to be any 
longer her accomplice. They con- 
claded that his mother should. wear 
Mary’s picture, which had been 
drawn just as she set out for the 
continent. When Oliver observed 
it, he blushed the deepest crimson, 
and got up to leave the room. Miss 
Bellamine was scarcely less affected, 
and could not articulate a word, 
though she had promised Mrs. Nicols 
to ask Oliver, if the image resembled 
her ; but his mother called him back, 
and proposed the question. 

“There is indeed a very faint re- 
semblance, by heaven!” returned 
Oliver, throwing himself intoa chair. 
Miss Bellamine, all her pulses 
throbbing tumultuously, made an 
effort to say, ‘‘ It is unfair to assail 
Mr. Nicols under a mask, let Mary 
Jenville renew acquaintance with 
her brother Oliver.” Oliver seized 
her offered hand, and forgetful of his 
mother’s presence, pressed it to his 
lips, to his bosom, 

* Yet I ought not to indulge this 
exstacy,” said he, retreating to some 
distance, “ when you know what an 
ingrate I have been, you will discard 
me.” , 

‘There is nonecessity for childish 
confessions,” interrupted Mrs. Nicols. 

* Yes, my beloved mother, Miss 
Bellamine shall know all,” 

“ Leave me io explain it,” said 
his mother. 

‘“ It is my duty to obey,” returned 
Oliver, “ but. I may hear my own 
indictment.” 

Mrs. Nicols proceeded; Oliver 
reminded her of using aggravation ; 
and, Mary could pass sentence only 
by again presenting her hand, which 
the lover again almost devoured with 
fond. caresses, as he led her to the 
garden, The usual denonment. re- 
warded, Qliver’s honourable inde- 
pendence of spirit, and Mary's con- 


-stancy ; and we fervently wish, that 


all who unite in marmlage, may grow 











old, in equal harmony and undimi- 
nished fondness. ‘Theirs was a tie 
more intellectual than personal, and 
as “* remembrance swelled with 
many a proof of recollected love,” 
and improving excellence, enamour- 
ed esteem blended their being more | 
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entirely, than the legal bond ce- 
mented their interests, for ther 
hoped that death itself could not 
annihilate a sentiment worthy to be 
cherished in the regions of immortal! 
bliss. 


B. G, 


——--~}—_~ 
ANECDOTES AND EVENTS. 


DUTCH FASHIONS. 


The better sort of the natives of the 
United Provinces (says a late travel- 
ler*) imitate the French fashions in 
their dress; but those addicted to 
ancient habits never fail to load them- 
selves with an ecnormous incum- 
brance of clothes. The hats of these 
women are nearly as large as tea- 
boards, projecting forwards, and on 
each side, so as to overshadow both 
face and body: these are chiefly of 
straw, with two broad ribbens, not 
tied, but pendant frum the sides. 
Both men and women, wear at least 
two waistcoats, witlras many coats, 
and the former cover their limbs 
with double trowsers ; but the dress 
of the young girls is the most sin- 
gular, especially at amy festival or 
holyday. 

* Campbell. 
averce 


MRS. TRIMMER. 


How highly the late excellent 
Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus, 
appreciated the writings of this 
Lady, will appear from the following 
letter. 


Mapam, Fulham, June 20. 


Be pleased to accept my best 
thanks. for your very valuable and 
obliging present. At my leisure, I 
shall look over your tracts with care; 
but from the little [ have been already 
able to read of them, they appear 
to.me extremely well calculated to 
answer the pious and benevolent 
purposes you have in view. The 
youth of this country are under infi- 
nite obbgations to you, for the 
pains you have taken in various 
ways to instil the principles of true 
religion into their hearts: and I am 
particularly bappy, that my diocese 
is hkely to:\be so much benefited by 
your instructions. That God may 











give his blesslng to your laudable 
exertions in so good a cause, is the 
sincere prayer of 
Madam, your obliged 
and obedient servant, 
B. London. 


GPIDP PI LS 


THE DUCHESS DE MONTAUSIER. 
Flechier, bishop of Nismes, in his 


_ eloquent faneral oration on_ this il- 


lustrious lady, observes, that when 
on her dying bed, she thus addressed 
her weeping relatives. 

“ [do not murmur to die, but I 
regret that I have lived in too great 
prosperity. ‘The pains the Almighty 
_ how afflicts me with are dispropor- 
tioned to the blessings I have re- 
ceived: and I am grieved at the 
| consideration that I do not suffer 
| enough. 


erie 


THE DOCTRINE OF CONSEQUENCES 
OR TURKISH LOGIC. 

Dr. Daniel Clark, the celebrated 
traveller, relates the following cu- 
rious anecdote which occurred while 
he was im the Turkish dominions: 
a trial came on occasioned by an 
amour, in which a young man ter- 
minated his existence by poisoning 
himself. The Turkish police arrested 
the father of the steel-hearted fair, 
and he was tried for culpable homi- 
cide. The logic used on this occa- 
sion was admirable. 

“If,” said the Ottoman lawyers, 
“you had not possessed a daughter, 
the deceased would not have fal- 
len in love with her; consequently 
he would not have been disappointed; 
consequently he would not have 
taken poison ; and consequently he 
would not have died.” ‘The prisoner 
was obliged to pay a sunr for his 











daughter's obduraey, and her lover's 
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to an old widow at Amsterdam; 
and within the space of five years, 
was the husband, widower, and heir 
of his opulent employer; absorbed 
by business, he still entrusted his 
only child to the friend, in whose 
house she was born, and who had 
saved him from the gibbet, by faci- 
litating his evasion of a close pursuit 
from a party of the victorious troops. 
Miss Jenville approached her four- 
teenth year, when she expected for 
the first time to behold her father ; 
but he was seized with a sudden 
illness, and a large fortune devolved 
to her, under the guardianship of her 
early protector, Mr. Nicols. That 
gentleman and his wife had con- 
ceived a parental regard for their 
charge; and they persuaded them- 
selves they were consulting her wel- 
fare, while securing for their sona 
prize in the matrimonial lottery. 
He was about the age of seventeen, 
handsome, animated, good-humour- 
ed, amusing, and rigidly honorable. 
Those captivations had their full 
eflect upon an artless girl, secluded 
trom all other society ; yet she never 
suspected passion had any share in 
her fond solicitude to please her 
adopted brother. She had many 
advantages of face and person, and 
agoverness possessing very superior 
qualifications unfolded her mental 
endowments, and successfully taught 
her the accomplishments in vogue 
for young Ladies. Mrs. Clifford 
had likewise been the instructress 
of Oliver’s earliest days, and he 
still paid entire respect to her admo- 
nitions. Some months after Mr. 
Jenville’s decease, Mrs. Clifford 
made a visit to her daughter in a 
southern country, and Mr.and Mrs. 


Nicols took that opportunity to have | 





Miss Jenville solemnly betrothed to | 
Oliver. She consented with modest | 
rapture to affiance herself to the ob- | 


ject, whose presence she found daily 
more necessary to her happiness; 


and he, mistaking brotherly tender- 


ness for love, plighted his promise 
without reluctance. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicols had economically husbanded 
the large remitiances Mr. Jenville 
sent for his daughter’s use, and these 
savings enabled them to give their 
son a liberal education. Soon after 








on this 


he was betrothed to Miss Jenville, 
they sent him to the University ; 
relying on the security of their am- 
bitious project, and by the direction 
of his mother, Oliver asked permis- 
sion to write to Mary as her unalter- 
able friend. His first letters were 
all kindness; in a few months he 
sent only some formal lines, and 
before his return home, he wrote 
but to his mother, barely sending 
fraternal remembrances to Mary. 
Mrs. Nicols prevented her anxiety 
remissness, by extolling 
Oliver’s engrossing devotion to his 
studies, which left him little leisure 
to address absent friends, and his 
Mary looked forward with unmixed 
delight, to the prospect of his arrival. 
He came—and very far surpassed 
her brightest anticipations of per- 
fected manly beauty, grace, and 
irresistable insinuation. To a girl 
bred up in a retired country, his 
politeness seemed the spontaneous 
effusion of preference for herself ; 


' andthe delicate reserve of her be- 





} 


| 


haviour, formed but a transparent 
veil for ardent admiration. Her 
natural timidity, increased by con- 
scious inferiority, gave her simple 
manners the appearance of puerile, 
if not stupid rusticity, and Mr, Nicols 
found his scheme impeded, if not 
frustrated, by the injustice done to 
his ward, in secluding her, lest rivals 
should interfere with his son. 

The youth anxiously shunning 
every opportunity of meeting Miss 
Jenville alone, laboured incessantly 
to conceal deep dejection. His pa- 
rents could not refrain from enquir- 
ing the cause of his melancholy. 
‘They supposed he had contracted 
debt, and bid him make his mind 
easy. He had only to render him- 
self agreeable to his destined wife, 
and all irregularities should be 
forgiven, and all embarrassments 
cleared away. Oliver listened in 
silence, till again and again urged 
to speak with freedom. He bowed, 
and said, ‘“‘ My dear father, my dear 
mother, no words can declare my 
gratitude for your indulgence ; but 
when I assure you | have no debts, 


| you will believe Ll have abstained 


from irregularities. Thus far I can 
‘| fully satisfy your kind enquiries. 
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On another point,” continued he 
after a pause, “I hardly know how 
I shall be explicit—yet honour and 
rectitude demand the unqualilied 
avowal of my sentiments ;— and 
though truth cannot be accommodat- 
ed to our wishes on all occasions it 
must not be suppressed. I was 
equally a stranger to thirst of lucre, 
and to the charms of refinement, 
when in obedience to you, I offered 
myself to Miss Jenville—But you 
are too just—too disinterestedly ear- 
nest for my happiness to bind me 
by engagements made in ignorance 
of the world, and of my own ge- 
nuine inclinations. I feel for Miss 
Jenville the warmth of a brother— 
but, forgive me for saying—I shall 
go unmarried to my grave, rather 
than endure the hourly mortification 
of trembling for some awkward ab- 
surdity in the behaviour of my 
wife.” 

Mr. Nicols several times shewed 
impatience to interrupt, what he 
called, Oliver’s set speech; but his 
wife begged thelad might be allowed 
to proceed, as they should then 
know better how to answer him. 
They argued, implored, upbraided, 
and threatened—telling him, they 
were certain he was entangled by 
some artful creature ; who, a beggar 
herself, would bring him to beggary. 
He assured them all the sex were 
equally indifferent to him, except 
Miss Jenville. Were it necessary, 
he should feel himself bound, and 
would chearfully, in her behalf, risk 
his life. He was aware, that in 
resigning Mary, he must renounce 
luxury, amusement, and idleness ; 
yet he might acquire independence 
by the exercise of some profession ; 
or he could learn to practice self- 
denial in humble obscurity ;—nor 
could any alternative be so repug- 
nant to his feelings, as the base 
sordid exchange of false vows for 
gain; and with permission from his 
parents, he would sum up the case 
by an appeal to Miss Jenville, and 
also to Mrs. Clifford, whether this 
candour and uprightness was not 
incumbent; such an appeal, his pa- 
rents strictly inhibitted;—but as- 
sured Oliver, they had no intention 
to put any constraint upon his incli- 
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nations in choosing a partner for 
life. His mother said she would 
beg one favour, which he should 
accord, both for her comfort, and to 
spare Miss Jenville exireme pain. 
The poor little boon was no more, 
than to shew kindness to the dear 
girl for one week, and then to relieve 
himself from compulsory assiduities, 
by spending the time with his uncle, 
till he rejoined his fellow students. 

Mr. Nicols was a plain man, who 
had made money as a farmer, and 
by managing the income Mr. Jen- 
ville bestowed on his daughter: But 
Mrs. Nicols had been many years, 
the humble companion of a great 
Lady, and was quite an adept in 
manoevouring. 

She told Miss Jenville that Oliver 
had been obliged to visit his uncle 
in Wiltshire, as he was dangerously 
ill: and at the same time her guar- 
dian informed her, she shouid go 
next month to a London boarding- 
school. This was a measure she 
eagerly desired; she perceived 
Oliver’s improvements by mixing 
more at large with the world, and 
fondly wished to keep some pace 
with him ; yet bashfulness held her 
silent till the proposition came from 
her adopted parents. She, however, 
stipulated that Mrs. Clifford was to 
accompany her. The hope of that 
friend reminding her charge of Oli- 
ver, induced Mrs. Nicols’s approba- 
tion, as the additional board paid for 
her prevailed with the lady who pre- 
sided at the school. Miss Jenville 
had been but eighteen months in 
London, when she was seized with 
the small-pox. Mrs. Nicols posted 
up to attend her. Oliver never had 
that distemper, which his mother 
assigned as a reason for keeping him 
in ignorance of Mary’s case, as he 
surely would expose himselt to the 
infection. Her recovery was very 
slow, and the only near relation of 
her mother happening to hear she 
was in London, called for ber, and 
observing her alarmingly reduced, 
insisted that she and Mrs. Clifford 
be companions of her jouruey to the 
South of France, whether Mrs. Bel- 
lamine was going to spend the win- 
ter. Miss Jenville was pitted. but 
not seamed by the small-pox ; and 
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insanity. Such was the effect of 
Turkish logic on the Doctrine of 
Consequences. 
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ANECDOTE OF MR. SHERIDAN. 


As Mr. Sheridan was coming up 
to town in one of the public coaches, 
for the purpose of canvassing West- 
minster, at the time when Pauli was 
his opponent, he found himself in 
company with two Wetminster elec- 
tors. In the course of conversation, 
one of them asked the other to whom 
he meant to give his vote, when his 
friend replied, ‘“‘ To Paull, certainly ; 
for though I think him but a shabby 
sort of fellow, I would vote for any 
other rather than that raseal Sheri- 
dan.” ‘“ Do you know Sheridan?” 
asked the stranger. ‘* Not I, sir,” 


answered the gentleman; “ nor 
should I wish to know him.” The 
conversation dropped here; but 


when the party alighted to breaklast, 
Sheridan called aside the other gen- 
tleman, and said, “ Pray, sir, who 
is that very agreeable friend of 
yours, he is one of the pleasantest 
tellows I ever met with, and I should 
be glad to know his name ?”’. “ His 
name is Mr. [T——; he is an emi- 
nent lawyer, and resides in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields.” Breakfast over, the 
party resumed their seats in the 
coach; soon afier which, Sheridan 
turned the discourse to the law. “ It 
is,” said he, “a fine profession, men 
may rise from it to the highest emi- 
nence in the state ; and ii gives vast 
scope to the display of talent; many 
of the most virtuous and noble cha- 
racters recorded in our history have 
been lawyers. I am sorry, however, 
to add, that some of the greatest 
rascals have also been lawyers ; but 
of all the rascals of lawyers I ever 
heard of, the greatest is one T——, 
who lives in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields.” 
“Tam Mr. T ,’ said the gentle- 
man. “ And I am Mr, Sheridan,” 
was the reply. The jest was instantly 
seen: they shook hands; aud in- 
stead of voting against the facetous 
orator, the lawyer exerted himself 
warmly, by promoting his election. 





Anecdotes and Events. 














THE FINE ARTS. 


The venerable President of the 
Royal Academy, has after mauy 
years indefatigable attention finished 
his incomparable painting of death, 
on the pale horse. ‘This is assuredly 
the chef d’ceuvre of this truly eminent 
artist, who has ever devoted his 
transcendent talents to subjects 
drawn from sacred writ. ‘The paint- 
ing, we now advert to, will be exhi- 
bited in the course of a month or 
two, The awfuland terrific grandeur 
of the figure of death on his horse it 
is impossible to describe. 
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NEW GOLD COIN. 


Last Thursday’s Gazette contains 
an official notice from the Bank 
Directors, that they will, after Wed- 
nesday next, be ready to pay in 
gold, the amount of all their notes 
issued, prior to the first of last Ja- 
nuary. ‘This measure, we have 
heard, is preparatory to the entire 
doing away with all notes under 
Five Founds. Any thing which 
will put an end to the strong temp- 
tation of the crime of Forgery, held 
out by the immense circulation of 
one and two pound notes—as also 
to that system of brutality and tyran- 
ny exercised on the public, in cases 
of forged bank paper. must be hailed 
with pleasure by all classes nf the 
community. News. 
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MECHANICAL BIRD OF PARADISE. 


According to a French paper, a 
great number of gold and_ silver 
articles unstamped have been seized 
in a jewellery warehouse in Paris. 
Among them are a necessaire and a 
palette a musique, claimed by a rich 
English nobleman, who states that 
he had deposited them in the ware- 
house during his travels. ‘The Cor- 
rectional ‘Tribunal did not allow 
this exception, of which there was 
no proof, and ordered the confisca- 
tion of the accessary ornaments in 
gold, but direeted the restoration of 
mechanism, whichis very ingenious. 
It consists of a bird of Paradise, 
which, being put in motion by a 
spring, flaps its wings, opens its bill, 
and sings several airs. 


















































